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ADORNMENT OF GROUNDS ABOUT THE HOMESTEAD 


A charming object lesson is furnished by the above engraving from a photograph taken for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of the A. D. 
Barnes homestead at Waupaca, in the thrifty county of the same name, central Wisconsin. The space marked one is a garden of 
annual flowers; 2, white flowering almond; 3, Prairie Queen rose; 4, syringa or mock orange; 5, Baltimore Bell rose; 6, clematis; 
7, sycamore tree; 8, Prairie Queen rose; 9, white oleander; 10, pink oleander; 11, weeping mountain ash; 12, pink moss rose; 13, 
balsam fir tree; 14, keg of flowers on stump; 15, Madame Plantier rose; 16, Althea shrub; 17, beds of annual tiowers; 18, beds 
of pansies; 19, hydrangea. Less than 50 years since, this was an Indian wilderness. Mr Barnes was born in Wisconsin in 1852, 
worked as a farm hand, settled in Filimore county, Neb, in 1874, planting one of the first orchards in that state and founding the 
first nursery in that county. Returning to Wisconsin in ’81, he settied on his present home tract of 65 acres. By perseverance and 
careful management, he has secured land amounting to 600 acres. His family consists of two little sons, one seven and the other 
ten. Mr and Mrs Barnes planned the house, which contains twelve good sized rooms, well furnished with modern furniture. 
There is a grate and fireplace in the living and sitting rooms and a modern furnace in the cellar. 
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Answers to Sundry Questions. 
Splint me. es Ml 1 horse 
lint ji ‘ ve the ankle; it 
nsitive to light tapping; at 

lauie. Treatment: Biniodide of 
1 dr and lard 10z; ru f tl 


b a little of 
nt o1 e every 


which has a 
feels hard and 
times tne 
rse foes 
ercury 
enlargeme 
hese bony deposits are hard to remo. 


a long time. 


nu the second 





require to te treated tor 


Lump on Neck.—BL. B. has a cow which has 
cocoanut on his neck 


lump as large as a ‘ 
it seems to be painful 


Iust below the ear 





when the animal moves its jaw. This is 
und is 


other decay. CENTURY Dk 


rhis is but one of the meri 
wv ’ - ~7v ™ 
Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains. 
Others are—that they are 50} 
paint; can be applied by any 
required to paint and loo 
Lhah paint. 
Stained Wood Samples Zt 4 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr.75 Kilby St, Boston, Mass 


gents at All 











in enlargement of the parotid gland 
) 





est treated by using biniodide of mercury 2 
dr and lard 2 0z; mix, rubon a little every 
veek; also give iodide of potassium 1dr ina 
iran mash twice a day and continue it for 


three weeks. 

Cut.—H. B. N. had a horse which was bad- 
iv torn just below the hovk joint; it bas heal- 
ed but has left an ugly lump. These lnmps 
ire very difficult to remove, as the bone is 
usually injured; try biniodide of mercury 2 
dr and lard 2 0z; mix, rub a little of thfs on 
the lump, let it remain on 24 hours, then 
wash off. Repeat this every second week and | 
continue it for several months. 


Th: yisiness. like charity, Should begin at 
spend thels wages here. Help usand well help 
banud-forged from razor steel, file lt 
is exact size of 73-cent strong Knife 
for 48c, 5 for %2, post) 
Best 4 


>; Gratt ‘ 
has 7. 

g Snea#&rs, ioe 

for 80-pace 
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SY Maher & Grosh Co., 


633 A St., Toledo, Ohio, 








FERTILIZERS FOR HARD TIME 





THE MAPES MANURES. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


L STANDARD MAINTAINED. 





Basis of the Mapes Manures is Pure Bone, the BEST FORMS of Ammonia, Nitrogen and Potash are added and in the best proportions. 


They enrich the soil same as stable manure. 


Hundreds of farms. brought up and maintained in rich condition with paying 


crops for some twenty years, including the past year of 1896. 





MAPES MANURES AND GRASS SOD IN FIVE YEARS’ 
ROTATION. ALL FARM MANURE USED ON CORN. 
(From Rural New Yorker, July 27th, 1896.) 


This system has been fully explained in a pamphlet. It is 
enough to say here that four crops are grown—potatoes, corn, wheat 
and grass. The potatoes are planted after corn, with 1,500 pounds 
of high-grade fertilizer to the acre. After digging, the potato 
ground is worked over and seeded to wheat with timothy, and 
clover is added in the spring. After two years or more of grass, 
the stable manure is hauled and spread on the sod. . This is all 
plowed under in the spring. and the ground is planted to corn—to 
be followed by potatoes, and so on through the rotation. The 
large dressing of fertilizer on the potatoes is supposed to carry 
through the wheat and grass. In case it is evidently needed, extra 
fertilizer is applied to these crops, but, generally speaking,the ferti- 
lizer used on the potatoes answers for potatoes, wheat and grass. 
A quantity of fertilizer is used in addition to the manure, on the 


corn. a en 
WHEAT 25 TO 30 BUSHELS PERACRE, HAY 2 1-2 TONS 
PER ACRE, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL FERTILIZER. 


Mr. D. C. Lewis, Middlesex Co., N. J., ina recent interview 
states: ‘‘My wheat will run from 25 to 30 bushels per acre, and 
even in this dry season, I have grass that will cut 2} tons per acre. 
If I had dropped off on fertilizers for the past two years, my 
grass would have been poor stuff. At present prices for hay, an 
acre of grass is one of the most profitable things on the farm. You 
might say that we might have saved by putting less fertilizer on 
the potatoes, and then applying more directly to the wheat and 
grass. All that | can say is that our plan of crowding it upon the 
potato crop has always given us the best general satisfaction.” 

‘But how did you manage to sell $1,000 worth of potatoes last 
year at those awful prices?” 

‘‘[ sold them as fast as they were dug, and took my chances. 
Prices seemed low then—30 and 40 cents per bushel—and many 
farmers laughed at me for selling. I knew, however, just about 
what potatoes cost me, and felt sure that any price above 25 cents 





was profit. This is a time for small profits, and I took what I could 
get. Some of those who held potatoes for higher prices are lold- 
ing them yet!” 

‘*Have you not cut down your fertilizers on account of the 
hard times ?” 

‘No, sir; there was no falling off in the amount of fertilizers 
applied in 1895. Our total outlay for fertilizers in 1895 was $681.11, 
or an average of $6.81 for each acre on thefarm. You will notice 
that the total gross intome was $26.72 per acre.” 

** But have you not used a lower grade fertilizer?” 

‘*No; I use the same brand that I always have. This is no 
time to cut down on quality. If the high-grade goods are cheap- 
est in good times, they are even more desirable in hard times’) My 
reason for keeping up to the mark with fertilizers in these hard 
seasons is that I cannot afford to take any chances on poor crops.” 


LARGE PROFIT IN STRAWBERRIES, ETC. 
Highest Quality of Fruit — Unusually Heavy Yield. 
Fourteen to Fifteen Acres. Over 6,000 Quarts Strawberries (Varieties, 
Bubach, Warfield, Wolverton and Gandy) Per Acre. Large 
Prices Realized. Blackberries and Raspberries, 

Mr. J. A. Davis, of Greensboro, Md., reports December 9, 1896: 
‘* The Mapes Fruit and Vine Manure has given me better satisfac- 
tion than any I have ever used. I apply 1,000 pounds per acre at 
the time of setting the plants. I picked not less than six thousand 
(6,000) quarts of strawberries to the acre. This fertilizer is equally 
good for blackberries and raspberries. For agenerai land strength- 
ener this fertilizer surpasses any I ever used before.” 

Mr. L. Shanley Davis, commission merchant, 100 Barclay street, 
New York, who handled 52,100 quarts of the fruit shipped to New 
York by J. A. Davis, Greensboro, Md., reports: ‘‘The average 
price received for season of 1896 for the Davis strawberries 
eight and three-quarters (8?) cents net per quart. This was two to 
three cents above the market price for berries during the season. 
The blackberries were of the Lucretia Dewberry variety. These 
were also very fine and sold during the season from eight (8) to 
twelve (12) cents per quart.” 


was 


In spite of the hard times and the past season of so-called disastrously low prices of farm produce, there are many growers 
of potatoes, wheat, hay, strawberries and even apples, who have used the Mapes Manures exclusively for long periods of years 
who “weathered the storm” of the past depression in prices and had the same experience as related above by Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Davis, and who have purchased as much of the Mapes Manures for use in 1897 as in any previous year. 

Says the American Agriculturist, March 13, 1897, in commenting on the Mapes Manures: “It is in times like these that 


more than ever the BEST is the CHEAPEST.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 


tical methods used by the most successful growers 


This pamphlet contains full descriptions of The Mapes Manures, with full directions up to date, 
of potato, farm crops, in renovating grass and clover lands, and growing of truck, 


embracine the prac- 


vegetables, 


tobacce and fruits, strawberries, orchards, etc. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO., - - 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 59 


Economy in Use of Fertilizers. 
PROF L. L. VAN SLYKE, CHEMIST N Y EXP STA. 
In 1895 fertilizers were applied at the rate 
of 1000 and 2000 lbs an acre in raising pota- 
toes. A second crop of potatoes was raised 
on the same ground in 1896 without using fer- 
tilizers, in order to ascertain to what extent 
the fertilizers applied in 1895 would benefit 
the crop of 1896. 

The application of 1000 lbs fertilizer increas- 
ed the crop of marketable potatoes 48.4 bu an 
acre in ’95 and 39.6 buin ’96,. the total in- 
crease for the two years being 88 bu. The 
use of 2000 lbs fertilizer increased the yield 


For Week Ending March 27, 1897 


lbs fertilizer yielded in net increase of in- 
come during the two years $7.12 less than did 
the application of 1000 pounds. 

In using 1000 lbs fertilizer there were added 
to an acre of soil, on an average, 36.4 lbs ni- 
trogen, 76.9 lbs available phosphoric acid, and 
90.6 lbs potash, and twice these amounts in 
using 2000 lbs fertilizer. Adding to these the 
amount of plant food already known to be 
present in the soil, and then deducting the 
quantities removed by the two crops grown, 
we find that excessive amounts of nitrogen, 
potash, and, particularly, phosphoric acid, 
were left unused when 2000 pounds of ferti- 
lizer were applied. Phosphoric acid is proba- 


No. 13 


ara, with Jefferson and Vergennes as late- 
keeping sorts. Ten by 10 ft, with the rows 
running north and south, is generally prefer- 
red for most varieties, although some of the 
smaller kinds may be 8 by 10 ft, while the 
stronger growing sorts upon strong soil may 
be as much as 12 by 16 feet. For the first two 
years they may be trained to stakes, only one 
shoot being allowed to start. After this it is 
preferable to use a trellis of two wires, the 
lower one being 44 and the top wire 6 ft from 
the ground. This will allow the air to circu- 
late through the branches and lessen the dan- 
ger from mildew. It is always well, however, 
to spray the vines before the buds start in the 








AN UNLUCKY DAY FOR JACK RABBIT 


The rabbit drive season has opened in California, as illustrated above and described in this issue on Page 407. 


At Alila, Tulare 


county, 2700 of the pests were recently killed; at Sancelito 2500 were destroyed, and near Poplar over 2000 were killed. The jack 
rabbit 1s one of the greatest pests of both fruit growers and farmers in California, and it has been found that the easiest way to keep 
them in check is by means of ‘‘drives,’’ in which the whole population of the neighborhood takes part, and the event is made a day 
of jollity and sport for men, women and children. 


over the furegoing to the extent of 4.4 bu in 
’95 and 14.1 bu in ’96, the total increase for 
the two years being 18.5 bu. The application 
of 1000 lbs fertilizer increased the proportion 
of marketabie potatoes 6.8 % in ’95 and 9 % 
in ’9%6, while the use of an additional half 
ton of fertilizer increased the percentage of 
marketable potatoes over the foregoing to the 
extent of 1.3 % in ’95 and 2.6 % 1n '%. The 
use of 1000 lbs fertilizer an acre pfodnced an 
increased yield of. marketable potatoes, which, 
at 50c per bu, made a net gain of $27.58 in in- 
come during the two years. The use of 2000 


bly applied often in uselessly large quantities 
in raising potatves, as compared. with potash 
and nitrogen. The use of over 1000 lbs fer- 
tilizer an acre under the conditions tried was 
attended with loss, as compared with the re- 
sults obtained 1n using 1000 lbs fertilizer. 


a ee 

Conditions for Success in Grape Culture were 
considered by C. P. Chidester and H. C. Brad- 
ish at the Michigan horticultural society. It 


is of importance to select hardy varieties. 
While Concord does well generally, several 
other varieties give good satisfaction, among 
them Worden, Delaware, Brighton and Niag- 


spring with copper sulphate solution or Bor- 
deaux mixture, and to repeat the application 
of the latter once in two weeks as long as the 
moist weather lasts. As soon as the leaves 
have fallen, the vines should be pruned, cut- 
ting out all of the dead wood and the weaker 
shoots. The strong canes should be cut back 
to three buds, leaving from 20 to 40 spurs, ac- 
cording to the strength of tke plants. 


I have been a regular reader of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for 18 months, and its weekly 
visits are eagerly welcomed.—[D. A. Evans, 
Putnam Co, Ohio. 
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India Wheat. 


FRANK G. ADAMS, ESSEX CO, VT. 


he raising of India wheat can be readily 
accomplished where the frosts are not trouble- 
some. Frosts will injure the crop. Rich land 
is not required and that in fair condition, 
with two cords of manure spread on and 
worked into the soil, will raise a good crop of 
India wheat. If the land is too rich, it will 
lodge and the grain will blight. India wheat 
should be sown as late as possible and ripen 
betore frost. In this vicinity itis sown from 
June 10 to 20 and will be ready to harvest 
from September 1 to 15. It will fill best if the 
nights are cool at the time it is going out of 
the bloom and the grain is beginning to set. 

The amount of seed sown to the acre is 4 to 
14 bushel, according to the condition of the 
ground; the richer the ground the more the 
plant will branch and the less seed it will 
It sheuld be cut when two-thirds of the 
kernels are ripe, and should be carefully 
handled, as it shells very easily. Cut when it 
is wet and rake into small bunches to dry. 
It does not shell as easily when wet. In this 
part of the country, India wheat is generally 
mowed with a hand scythe, and raked with a 
hand rake. Some cut witha grain cradle when 
it stands up well. Some farmers thresh it 
with a flail and others tread it off with a pair 
of horses as it 1s drawn into the barn from the 
field. It threshes very readily when dry; 
some thresh with a machine. 

India wheat yields 30 bu to 45 bu per 
acre. The lawful weight of a bushel 
in Vermont is 46 lbs. The grain sells 
about the same as oats and sometimes 
for a little more. When ground for feed- 
ing to hogs, the hulls are taken out, and 
form an excellent feed to fatten them on. But 
when fed to cattle it is mixed with oats or 
ears of corn, and ground with the hulls left in 
the meal. It is an excellent grain to mix with 
oats to feed horses,and is a good feed for hens. 
[Ir is also ground into flour for cooking pur- 


take. 


poses. 

It 1s not so good a grain as the wheat our 
flour is ordinarily made of, but will yield twice 
poorer ground, and can be sown 
after it is too late to sow and plant all other 
seeds. will be scattered on the 
ground in harvesting, which will come up the 
This makes it unsatisfactory to 
it cun be rotated 


as much on 
Some seed 


next season. 
follow with hoed crops, but 
with oats, as the India wheat does not hurt 
this crop. When growing it looks like 
buckwheat, aside from the flower. India 
wheat has a little pink color in tne blow, and 
buckwheat a white one. The kernels are not 
quite the same shape. Bees will not gather 
much honey from India wheat. [We shall 
follow this with an illustrated article om the 
botanical relationships of India wheat and 
buckwheat. | 


Local Bonds for Road Making. 


Probably never before was the subject of 
good country roads more thoroughly discuss- 
ed than in the recent past. Not alone is hand- 
to-hand work being done by granges and 
other farmers’ organizations, but county, state 
and even national officials are working to- 
ward improvement in this great question. The 
US department of agriculture 1s making in- 
vestigation through its office of road inquiry, 
under the direction of Roy Stone. The Iatest 
bulletin op this subject is from an addresg 
delivered some time ago by Judge Thayer of 
Clinton, Ia, who succinctly remarks that the 
U S annually contributes to the mud fiend 250 
million dollars which is a total loss. 

He favors borrowing money on long time 
bond at low rate of interest, using the taxes 
to pay the interest and principal. ‘‘I am in 
favor,’’ he said, ‘‘of allowing the people of a 
township the right to vote upon the question 
of borrowing money, not to exceed a certain 
per cent per year, to use in road building. 
I would have road improvement a township 
matter, based on local option. If the people 
of one township want to build a certain num- 
ber of miles of good road, I would not. permit 
the people of another township or the state 
legislature to prevent it. Ifa majority of the 
people of a township want good, permanent 
roads, at a cost within certain prescribed 
limits, I would not pus it in the power of “e 


FARM AND FIELD 


minority to prevent it. I would build good 
roads with the taxes now paid. I would cover 
the state witha network of durable, perma- 
nent roads, which can be used every day in the 
week on which to haul a full load, and I 
would do this without increasing the present 
road taxation one mill.”’ 
——— 

Increased Possibilities in Corn—A strong 
light upon the problem of increasing the use 
of corn in the manufacture of alcohol is 
thrown by the recent action of the French 
academy, and by a long line of experiments 
keeping busy a large number of inventors 
just now. In France, as in most countries of 
Europe, a large part of the potato crop finds 
every year its market in the alcohol or spirits 
factories. The spirits intended for use in the 
arts and for burning is denaturalized by insepa- 
rably mixing with it some ill tasting and smell- 
ing material, thus making it unfit to drink. 
Such spirits pay a minimum tax only or none 
at all. Though this formed a ready outlet for 
the surplus erop of potatoes, the consumption 
decreased annually with the increasing use of 
petroleum, followed by a depression of prices. 
The academy offers now a prize of 100,000 
frances ($20,000) to the inventor of a lamp 
which will burn denaturalized spirits witha 
bright flame, the only conditions being 
that the first cost of the lamp shall not 
be so high as to exclude it from general use, 
that the running expense shall be less than 
that of kerosene with the same amount of 
light, and that it shall be reasonably proof 
against accidents. Should this munificent offer 
bring the exnected result it will secure an al- 
most insatiable market for all kinds of alcohol 
producing crops, especially potatoes and corn. 
[Dr A. de Tavaszy. 


Japanese Millets.—The barnyard variety 
(Panicum erus-galli) is strongly recommended 
as afodder crop either to be cut and fed 
green, forthe silo or for hay for horses. It 
has been tried by many farmers in this state 
and has in nearly every instance been much 
liked. It grows very talland rank on good 
soils, and has produced 18 tons of green feed, 
which has been shown to be at least equal to 
corn fodder in feeding for milk. It is partic- 
ularly recommended for green feed or for en- 
silage, being in my opinion rather coarse for 
hay. The broomcorn (Panicum miliaceum) 
variety is large and coarse-growing, with 
much harder and tougher stems than the barn- 
yard variety; suitable for green feed or tor 
ensilage. Will not produce quite so heavy a 
crop as the barnyard, but surpasses common 
millet in yield; and will grow on rather drier 
soil than the barnyard. The Italian variety 
(Panicum Italicum), somewhat resembles Ger- 
man or Golden millet; but under similar 
conditions will be found to give larger yields, 
produce a large amount of seed if sown thinly, 
and the seed is excellent feed for poultry. 
| Prof Wm P. Brooks, Mass Agri College. 


Preservation of Timber.—The kyanizing proc- 
ess for the artificial preservation of posts, 
stringers, railway ties, etc, has been practiced 
in this country for many years. Its value is 
not generally understood by farmers, although 
its use is apparently on theincrease. The proc- 
ess consists in steeping the wood in a solu- 
tion -of bichloride of mercury, commonly 
known as corrosive sublimate. This is a 
very poisonous article, but this facet offers no 
interference in the use named. It costs about 
$8 per thousand feet to kyanize lumber, and 
where farmers can secure cedar, chestnut or 
other woods at a moderate price, it is proba- 
bly not advantageous to use kyanized lumber, 
as either of the two woods named make very 
good and durable fence posts. A number of 
bridges and mills at Lowell, Mass, contain 
quantities of kyanized lumber, some of it in 
use as far back as 1848. 


Seeding Wet Land.—J. L. C.: The best 
grasses for marshy lands are redtop, meadow 
fescue, fowl meadow grass, Kentucky blue 
grass, and meadow foxtail. Land which has 
been for twenty years in pasture will proba- 
bly not require much if any fertilizer, but it 
would be well, before seeding down, to 
keep the land under cultivation for one year. 
Corn would be the most suitable crop for this 
purpose. 


THE PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST 


The Woolly Aphis and its Treatment. 


This pest is doing much damage 
chards in southern Missouri, and Prof 
Stedinan of the experiment station give 
following extermination 
limb form of this insect can be readily 
by one or two thorough sprayings wit 
Apple 
planted in a sma 


methods of 


kerosene emulsion. seedling 
and grafts should be 
filled with tinely pt wdered tobacco or 
dust and lightly covered with earth 
will keep the woolly aphis away. Ap} 
sery stock should have a liberal supp 
bacco dust applied to the every 
in order to kill the woolly aphis. 
be applied by removing 
from around the roots, filling the ex« 
with tobaeco dust, and lightly coveri 
with earth. Newly cleared timber 
should be planted to corn or other crop 
two years before the apple trees are set out 
in order to kill the woolly aphides that may be 
on the roots of the wild crab and allied tres 
Apple nursery stock should have the roots 
cleaned and dipped for a minute in 
kerosene emulsion, in order to kill the woolly 
aphides that may be there. 

In planting apple trees, tobacco dust should 
be freely used among and over all the 
and close around the trunk. Every spri1 
as soon as warm weather 
each tree should have a liberal supply of 
bacco dust applied to its roots by re 
the earth from around the trunk for 
tance of two feet and four in de 
evenly filling this with the tobacco dust 
covering it with earth. The root form of 
woolly-aphis may be cheaply and easily ki 
and kept away from an apple tree by 
eral use of tobacvo dust. About five 
pounds of this substance should be appl 
every 


roots 


some of 


strong 


settled appe: 


inches 


above directed, to the roots of 
tree, and one-half this amount shoul 
plied in a similar each 
spring, costing approximately two « 
tree per year. 

This insect may also be killed by 
one fluid ounce of carbon bisulphide 
away from the trunk on two sides of t 
but the use 
except in extreme cases, since a 
and it 
necessary to immediately treat the tre 
tobacco dust in order to keep the insect aw 


Inanner 


of this substance is not 
} 


lessness may injure the tree, 


Ground Infested with Wireworms. 


FORBES, URBANA, ILLINOIS 


PROF S. A. 


F. M., Amboy, III: 
injury by the wireworm to corn planted uj] 
an infested sod, although this injury may | 
undoubtedly, prevented 
rotation of crops than that now customary 
Illinois. 

The wireworms, as is well known, are 
mally grass spending at leas 
years in the ground before they change 
so-called ‘‘click beetle’’ or ‘‘jnmping 
the adult form of the insect. They are 
sequently, the most injurious the second ; 
after grass, being then full grown and findi 
comparatively little of their natural food 
the earth. 

AS a general preventive against injuries 
new! 


There is no remedy 


by a more judicis 


insects, 


corn by these insects and others of so 
similar habit and relationshiy 
can suggest nothing better than a systemat 
rotation planned with reference to this 
ter. The ordinary rotation of this 1 
namely, grass, corn, small grain, in unbr« 
succession, has the great disadvantage, 

the entomological standpoint, that it 
posed wholly of crop plants of the same 
tanical family, subject in 
the 
scarcely any 
sects are concerned. 
ter practice, both entomological and 
tural, if the grass lands were left out of 
usual rotation and allowed to lie in grass as 
ing sub- 
small 


Ir some other crop not be- 


economic 


great measure t 
It is 


far as injurious in- 


same insect enemies. consequently 
rotation so 
It would be a much bet- 
agricul- 


this 


long as might be profitable, clover be 
stituted for grass as a successor. to the 
grain crop. * This, 
jonging to the grass family, should 
raised for two years upon sod when old 
tures or meadows are broken up for a change. 


1isoO be 


pas- 


















Some Neglected Salad Plants. 


Of the large list of plants used for salads, 
put few have found a place in American 
farmers’ gardens, and yet there is hardly a 
class of plants that add so much to the variety 
and relish of the table as this, and which 
forms as healthy a food. All salad plants, to 
be at their best, must be used in as fresh a 
state as possible, and it is for this reason 
that those who ean gather the luscious ieaves 
immediately before they are to be used enjoy 
a privilege denied to those who have to de- 
pend upon city markets. The cultivation of 
all kinds is of the easiest manner, but the 
soil has to be deep and rich and has to be 





UPLAND CRESS 


kept loose and clean. In hot and dry weath- 
er, if water cannot be applied, mulching will 
be found highly beneficial. Our engravings 
are re-engraved from Bulletin 54, Vermont 
Station. 

Garden Cress or Pepper Grass.—This pretty 
plant may be had the year round, as it grows 
well in the house in pots or boxes placed in a 
sunny window. Itis more crisp than most 
salad plants and is characterized by a fresh, 
pungent, peppery, aromatic taste. Outdoors 
it may pe sown atthe earliest opening of 
spring, but as it runs quickly to seed, succes- 
sive sowings have to be made at intervals of 
about two weeks. For marking letters or 
names in living green in a garden bed, it is 
especially adapted, if sown in a partly shaded 
place. 

Upland or Winter Cress.—A much hardier 
plant than the former and coarser in appear- 
ance—resembling water cress—and, being bi- 
ennial, does not run as rapidly to seed. Its 
culture is about the same as that of spinach. 
In summer the leaves are apt to become tough 
and bitter. For variety’s sake,it may be worth 
a trial. 

Corn Salad or Fetticus.—Among the Ger- 
man and French population of our large cities, 
this plant is used extensively as a winter 
salad. Forsummer use it has not much to 
recommend it, but for late fall and early 
spring use it fills an important place. If sown 
at the earliest opening of spring, it will be fit 
foruse in about six or eight weeks. But 
the most satisfactory results are obtained by 
sowing it-towards the end of August and in 
September and then covering it lightly during 
winter. If the covering is removed as soon 
as danger from hard freezing is over, it will 
come on quickly and furnish the earliest 
spring greens. A favorite way of using it is 
as a garnishing to celeriac salad. 

Endive.—For eating cooked, the plants 
should be taken quite young, as shown in the 
illustration, but for use as a salad like let- 
tuce, the inner leaves have to be blanched, 
and it 1s in this form that this plant is rapid- 
ly becoming popular in our markets. The 
seed may be sown in the open ground at any 
time from earliest spring until August. Or 
it may be started in hotbeds and transplanted 
in the open ground when the season permits. 
But as the principal demand for endive is in 
the fall and early winter, the main sowings 
are made in June and July. The plants when 
large enough are set out in rows about one 
foot apart each way. In their natural green 
State the leaves are harsh and bitter, but when 
properly blanched they make an excellent 





CORN SALAD 





TRUCK 
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and very pretty looking salad. The blanch- 
ing is done when the plants have attained 
their full growth. The outside teaves, which 
at that time are long and spreading, are gath- 
ered up and tied together by their tips into 
a conical buneh with bass matting, or better 
still, rafiia. After three to five weeks, varying 
with the temperature at the time, the leaves 
become blanched aud fit to use. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 


The man who has a superior variety of late 
keeping cabbage, enabling him to step in 
and take the cream price just after the popular 
keepers have played out, and just before the 





ENDIVE 


southern-grown Jersey Wakefield has entered 
our markets, is the wise one. The matter of 


raising an extra late keeper is one of knowl- 
edge and not of chance. Some of our brcther 
fariners in York state are wide-awake along 


this line.—[J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, 


Mags. 





I find that such of our garden seed customers 
as have been in the business for years, and 
grow certain specialties successfully, continue 
to do so, which is surely the part of wisdom. 
Let everyone take Emerson’s advice and ‘‘do 
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are worth raising, I have become like wost of 
my neighbors and plant the old kinds that 
our fathers planted. Some regard should be 
made as to the land and the manure used, 
but I never can come anywhere near the alleg- 
ed account printed in the catalogs.—|Ira Carr, 
Vermont. 





‘‘T know nothing about general farming,’’ 
writes a York state nurseryman, ‘‘my own 
particular business requiring all my time. 
I have no special advice to offer farmers, ex- 
cept that I do ‘not think it a good idea to 
put a mortgage on the place in order to buy a 
grand piano, etc, as some farmers have done 
in our neighborhood.”’ 


Much better time could be made if the use 
of the bicycle was practicable in rural mail 
delivery, but the routes traveled by our carriers 
do not admit of this. I have to report the 
service as going along satisfactorily, with a 


considerable increase in both delivery and 
collection of mail.—[{Charles A. Johnson, 
Ass’t P M, Charlestown, W Va. 





Farmers do not seem to be aware of the dou- 
ble loss sustained through the grinding of 
cobs by millers. Corn is taken to the mill at 
the rate of 70 lbs to the bu. Fourteen lbs are 
deducted for cobs and are not paid for, but the 
miller grinds these with oat hulls, making 
No 3 chop, which sells at $12 to 14 per ton, 
thus giving the miller a clear profit. This 
cheap chop is unhealthful and its sale should 
not be allowed. <A friend of mine recently 
lost two shoats and was unable to assign a 
cause. He called a veterinary surgeon, who 
found that death had resulted from clogging of 
the intestines with this cheap chop. The man 
had paid $7 fora half ton of chopand had lost 
$50 from its use. The manufacture and sale 
of it shonld be stopped and then there would 
be an increased demand for rye, oats and 
corn. State Grange Master Leonard Rhone is 
investigating the matter in that state. Why 
shouldn’t we have wure food laws for the 
animals as well as for human beings?—|A. B. 
Steele, Center Co, Pa. 

<sniimiineilalatieacnicai 

Curing Cowpeas.—J. K. W., Ga: The vines 
should be mowed when the first seed pods 
appear, wilted and put in bunches to dry. 




















GARDEN CRESS OR PEPPER GRASS 


As Grown in a Pot, Vermont Experiment Station. 


that which he can do well.’’—[J. C. Vaughan, 
Seedsiman, Chicago. 





Iam stuck. The reason is that I am in re- 
ceipt of some 25 catalogs of seeds, etc, and 
among them all I cannot decide what seeds 
to buy. The pictures and the glowing descrip- 
tions of the novelties have tempted me to send 
for many of them, and that was the idea of 
the seedsman probably when he issued his 
catalog. But I have seen some kinds of seeds 
praised very highly that I have tried and 
found wanting and know are unworthy, and I 
now am suspicious. While I think there are 
new kinds annually being brought out that 


The vines cure slowly and may be made into 
small stacks, or housed in an airy loft before 
they are entirely dry, as they pile loosely and 
are cured in part after being stacked or hous- 
ed. They shouid not be handled when very 
dry else the leaves will fall off. 





Hardiness of Eucalyptus.—W. S. H., Colo: 
There are hundreds of species and varieties of 
eucalpytus, but none of them will stand cli- 
mates where the temperature sinks much be- 
low the freezing point. Seeds and plants may 
be obtained from any of the leading nursery- 
men in California. 
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Alfalfa in Western Nebraska. 
WILFORD I. KING, SCOTTS BLUFF CO, NEBRASKA. 

Alfalfa was introduced here in 1888 before 
any irrigating had been done. There are now 
thousands of acres of this clover along the 
North Platte valley. Indeed, nearly all the 
farms under irrigation produce more or less 
of it. Additional fields are being sown every 
year. To obtain the best results on irrigated 
land, survey the ground, and beginning at the 
highest point in the field run a level line 
across it. Then go six inches lower and run 
anothe1, continuing until the lower side of 
the field is reached. Ifthe ground 1s rough, 
start laterals at the highest points and con- 
struct dikes around the knoll. Plow a strip 
about five feet wide along each of these lines 
and push up dikes a foot high with a lateral- 
maker. Plow the ground in lands between 
these dikes and harrow over dikes and all. 
Make a lateral from the highest point in the 
field and run crosswise through the dikes to 
the lower side. Dam this at the first dike 
and allow the water to run until the first bed 
formed by the dike is covered. Then turn into 
the second bed, and soon until the whole field 
has been irrigated. 

Sow the alfalfa seed near the first of May 
either with a drill or broadcast, at the rate of 
about 15 lbs tothe acre. It may be seeded 
alone or with other grains. If sown witha 
nursé crop no hay can be cut the first year, 
but if it occupies the ground exclusively, two 
tons per acre can usually be harvested. The 
young alfalfa should not be irrigated until 
two or three inches high. After the first year, 
water early in the spring and after every cut- 
ting. The second year it can be cut three 
times, yielding five or six tons of hay por acre. 

Cut just as it is coming into full blossom. 
Let it lie for 24 hours, rake up and cock. 
When dry enough so that the stalks will break 
before they will bend, haul in and stack. Do 
not let it get too dry, or the leaves, the most 
valuable portion, will fall off and be lost. If 
put in the stack too green it will heat and 
spoil. For seed, save the first crop, as the sec- 
ond may be frosted. Ten bushels per acre are 
often secured. From one to two tons of hay 
may be cut after the seed is ripe. Do not rake 
the seed alfalfa, but handle entirely with 
forks or much will be lost by shattering. The 
straw after the seed has been thrashed is far 
better feed than wheut or oat straw. 

Alfalfa makes the finest of pasture for all 
kinds of stock. Hogs will live and grow on 
the green plant and will eat the hay like cat- 
tle. They will live on the hay alone, bué will 
not do well unless they have some other sup- 
plementary feed. The pasture is excellent 
for the production of mlk. The hay is fully 
equal to other clovers in every respect and is 
far better than timothy or wild hay. The 
first crop is rather the best for horses, but later 
cuttings are better for cattle or hogs. One 
advantage over the other clovers and some 
grasses is that it is a perennial and does not 
have to be resown. It does not exhaust the 
soil like timothy, but on the contrary adds to 
its fertility. It is a valuable fertilizer if plow- 
ed under when six or eight inches high. Here 
it thrives on all kinds of soil except where 
there is a great deal of alkali. Our coldest 
weather does not injure it. Itis one of the 
most valuable crops that can be raised in this 
western country, and will soon be very ex- 
tensively grown. 

—— 
As to ‘‘Valuations’’ of [Manures. 

‘* Are the manurial values assigned in your 
feeding chart really equal in crop-producing 
power to the same dollar values in chemical 
fertilizers?’’ This question comes to us from 
a careful seeker after truth on this mooted 
question. 

It is stated on our feeding chart that ma- 
nurial values are expressed in money by esti- 
mating nitrogen to be worth 15c per lb, phos- 
phoric acid 5c and potash 4c. It is further 
stated that ‘‘These elements of plant food 
cost fully such prices when bought in the 
form of commercial fertilizers, but it is hardly 
fair to say that they are worth as much as this 
after passing through an animal and getting 
into the manure, because of the work involv- 
ed in handling the manure and also because 
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the form and value of the nitrogen in the ma- 
nure are variable. Yet to help in comparing 
the fertilizing value of one feed with another, 
the columns of manurial value serve a useful 
purpose.’’ 

Average cottonseed meal contains of nitro- 
gen 6.64 per cent, phosphoric acid 2.68, potash 
1.79, and these elements, at the prices stated 
above, represent a value of $24.03 in one ton ef 
cottonseed meal. With careful management 
of both solid and liquid excrement of cattle 
fed on cottonseed meal, the farmet should get 
about three-fourths of these quantities of the 
three elements of plant food back in the ma- 
nure. Now, the question is, whether $18 
worth of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid 
in the form of commercial fertilizers would 
have greater crop-producing power? There 
will be almost as many answers to this ques- 
tion as there are users of manures and ferti- 
lizers. Many careful farmers find it more prof- 
itable to buy concentrated feeds, in order to 
increase the quantity and quality of the ma- 
nure pile, than to use the same amount of 
money in buying commercial fertilizers or ag- 
ricultural chemicals. Hundreds of others 
contend that the purchase of plant food direct, 
in the form of fertilizers, pays them the better, 
because this method avoids all the labor and 
waste of stock feeding and manure handling, 
and the men who express this view are among 
the largest users of fertilizers. Such men use 
many tons of fertilizers every season on their 
special crops, keeping very little stock. The 
general farmer, under average conditions, will 
find it best to combine both plans. Make all 
the manure possible on the farm, buying fer- 
tilizers to supply. any deficiency. 

As a matter of fact, the crop-producing pow- 
er of plant food does not necessarily bear any 
relation to its market price. In other words, 
the agricultural value of a manure or ferti- 
lizer is not necessarily expressed by its com- 
mercial value or by the so-called ‘‘valuation’’ 
used for comparative purposes. A _ rascal 
might sell a fertilizer at $40 aton that was 
rich in nitrogen from yround leather, which 
would be insoluble and not available for 
plants. An honest fertilizer containing nitro- 
gen in available forms, as nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, ete, might contain less 
nitrogen but would have a greater crop- 
producing power, even if sold ata less price. 
Unless tests on solubility of nitrogen were 
made, the analysis of the leather mixture 
might figure out a considerably higher ‘‘yval- 
uation’’ than the straight goods. 

The largest users of fertilizers understand 
these points. They care little for so-called 
‘*valuations,’’ but depend upon the quantity 
and form of the ingredients used. Almost in- 
variably these farmers prefer the highest 
grade fertilizers, whether commercial or 
home-mixtures of chemicals, to the cheap 
fertilizers so often sought by farmers who re- 
gard only the price. We have found in the 
fertilizer business that gets just about 
what he pays for, and that you can’t make 
something out of nothing. 
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Basket and Question Box. 
White Oak Staves.—R. H. W., Trail Branch, 
N C, wants to know where he can sell white 
oak staves most advantageously. 


Onion Thrip.—Is there any known remedy 
for onion thrip? It was very destructive to the 
crop here last year.—{[G. W. H., Suffolk 
Co. N Y. 


Anti-Toxine for Hog Cholera.—W. S. J.: It 
is true, as described in our issue of Feb 20, 
that this method is quite promising, and it 
may yet prove to be eminently practicable. 
It is fully described by the originator, Dr 
A. T. Peters of Lincoln, Neb, in a Yecent 
bulletin of the Nebraska experiment station. 
The serum is not on the market, but has been 
distributed in a very limited way free for ex- 
perimental purposes by the station men- 
tioned. 


Water and Electric Power.—C. A. Bruill will 
find that improved water wheels of 20 to 50 
horse power will yield in mechanical energy 
as high as 70% of the theoretical power in the 
water. There will be a further loss of 15% in 
generating electricity from such power,a loss of 


18 % more in transmitting the power by wire, 
and a further loss of 15 % in the motor. You 
should thus have delivered by the motor 
about 45 % of the theoretical water power, or 
65 % of the power delivered by the water 
wheel. <A good book to consult in regard to 
dams, wheels, etc, is Unwin on the develop- 
ment and transmission of power or Merri- 
man’s treatise on hydraulics. Others on this 
subject are published by John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, or may be consulted at any library, 


Renovating an Old Meadow.—J. C., Che- 
mung Co, N Y: The best way to renovate a 
wornout meadow is to plow under a good 
coat of barnyard manure and plant corn, giv- 
ing it thorough cultivation. Butif, as in this 
case, it is not desirable to plow it up, go over 
the meadow with a sharp steel-tooth harrow 
and scarify the land, then sow with grass seed 
and go over the whole with a roller. Of 
course a liberal application of fine manure 
of some reliable fertilizer should be given. 


Care of Winter Lambs.—H. M. F.: In previ- 
ous numbers of this paper we have given some 
practical hints on the subject of winter lambs, 
and sheep raising in general, but anyone en- 
gaged in sheep raising as a business ought to 
have a good work on this subject. The best 
and most complete one is Stewart’s Shep- 
herd’s Manual, price $1.50. Sold by the Orange 
Judd Company, New York. 


The Best Farm Dog.—A. B., Ill: It is im- 
possible to state definitely which is the best 
farm dog, as this is governed a good deal by 
individual preferences. For our own use, we 
prefer a good Scotch Collie, but Newfound- 
lands make excellent farm dogs, too. On the 
whole,the usefulness of a dog depends general- 
ly more upon the way he is brought up and 
trained than in the breed. 


Moss in Lawns.—F. C. Becker: The most 
common cause of moss forming in lawns is 
that the ground is too wet, or too much shad- 
ed. The most permanent treatment is to un- 
derdrain the lawn, but where this is not prac- 
ticable and the moss appears only in spots, 
the soil should be dug out to a depth of ten 
inches, at least, and the holes filled in with 
soil from an open field, and then seeded with 
lawn grass seed. It would be still better to 
plow up the whole lawn and keep it under cul- 
tivation for summer, and for densely 
shaded places some shade-loving plants, like 
periwinkle or moneywort, might be planted. 
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Canning Corn.—-S. M. N.: Topreserve green 
corn by canning is more difficult than the 
preserving of any other vegetable. In former 
years, some patents have been issued for some 
processes, and even now factories make some- 
thing of a trade secret of their methods. The 
general principle to be observed is, that after 
the corn has heen removed from the cob to 
subject it to enough heat to destroy all germs, 
several hours being necessary for this. After 
the corn has been put in the cans, these are 
placed into a water or steam bath. The cans 
must be completely filled, leaving a very small 
hole in the top of the can, the critical point 
being to close up this vent by soldering so 
that air cannot enter the can. 


Fertilizers for Peas.—I. W. A., Del: If the 
ground has been manured the previous year, 
no manure is required for a crop of peas. 
Otherwise, a moderate application of stable 
manure and adressing of bone dust is best 
adapted for this purpose. Nitrogenous ma- 
nures are apt to produce too many vines, to 
the loss of the pods. 

Diseased Oleander Tree.—Mrs C. M., Iowa: 
The oleander leaf sent us is affected by mealy 
bugs and scale also, and if vigorous means 
are not taken for their destruction, they will 
shortly kill the trees. Scrubbing the leaves 
with strong soapsuds will remove many of the 
insects. An application of kerosene emulsion 
is also beneficial, but the most effective and 
easily applied remedy is fir tree oil. This is 
&@ preparation sold in most large seed estab- 
lishments. It is mixed with water and 
brushed or syringed over the plants. If re- 
peated once a week, it will soon destroy every 
vestige of insects. 








Successful Melon Culture. 
CLARA 8. EVERTS. 


Watermelons are excessive feeders, and 
many fail in attempting to grow them because 
they do not furnish sufficient plant food to 
supply the necessary strength for vigorous 
vine and fine frnit. Not infrequently water- 
melon vines turn yellow and die when they 
should be justin their prime, simply from 
plant starvation. 

[I prepare the ground 
in rows 12 feet apart each way. I dig a hole 
about 14 ft deep and perhaps three feet in di- 
ameter. In the bottom of this I put a peck or 
more of good stable manure, tramping it 
lightly. Next put in a layer of soil, and fol- 
low with a layer made up of equal parts of 
soil and fine rich manure thoroughly mixed, 
and lastly, where the seeds are to bé placed, 
another layer of pure soil. Sow seeds thick- 
ly and cover about one inch. When tbe sec- 
ond or third leaf shows, thin out to two or 
three plants in the hill. If exceptionally large 
melons, regular ‘‘prize takers,’’ are desired, 
thin to but one plant in the hill. I cultivate 
about as I do corn, hoeing each hill after en- 
tire patch is plowed. If very dry, cultivate 
often, particularly about the hills. It is some 
trouble to thus prepare the ground, but it 
more than pays in the size, number and qual- 
ity of melons produced, also in the increased 
length of time that the vines are in bearing, 
as they remain green and in good condition 
until killed by frost. 

ee 


Favor Shown Hardhead Cabbage—A sudden 
increase is noted in the demand for seed of 
hardhead varieties of cabbage, under the 
names of German Export, Danish, Bald Head, 
Hollander and German Emperor. Last sea- 
son I grew a large piece of three of these va- 
rieties and found them closely allied to one I 
cataloged as Hardhead afew years ago, which 
was originally brought into this country by a 
German gardener locating near Chicago. I 
shall not be able to know until I take them 
out ot the pits in April whetber these kept 
their light green color through the winter so 
much so as to look as though they had been 
but recently gathered from the field. I notice, 
however, a strong resemblance in two points. 
They need a full fortnight longer to mature 
than do our native drumheads, and require a 
strong quarter more manure to enable them to 
make very large heads.—[{J. J. H. Gregory, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


as for corn. Lay off 


Seed Potatoes for the South—The seed trade 
with the south is unusually light this season 
for two reasons. Ruinously low prices pre- 
vailing for the last two years for new south- 
ern potatoes have caused a great reduction in 
the acreage to be planted this season. Anoth- 
er important feature is the fact that the sec- 
ond crop grown in the southern states was 
very large last fall and the greater part of this 
spring’s planting will be from that seed. Not 
only has this second crup interfered with the 
usual northern seed trade of the winter and 
early spring, but it has also greatly retarded 
the sale of ordinary table varieties in that sec- 
tion. Southern farmers have very largely 
used the second crop for table purposes in- 
stead of northern and western stock.—[ Walter 
Snyder, Baltimore, Ex-President Nat’l League 
Commission Merchants. 


Prevent Squash Bug Depredations by dust- 
ing plants with plaster. This is made more 
effective by adding a tablespoonful of kero- 
sene oil to every quart of plaster and mixing 
thoroughly. On account of the bugs, it is 
well to change the ground for squashes every 
year or two, for in a short time the soil seems 
to become so full of larve ‘as to preclude 
the profitable culture of this vegetable. 





How to Save Buggy Beans.—A Worcester Co 
Farmer: Thrash the beans at once. Then put 
in tight barrels to witbin a few inches of the 
top. Place a saucer on top of the beans, fill this 
with bisulphide of carbon and head up the 
barrel tightly, and in 24 hours every bug in 
the barrel will be dead. As this material is 
very inflammable, care should be taken not to 
bring a light near it. 
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FOR A TOMATO 


The En En ngraving shows the most won- 
derful ‘Tomato ever offered, which was 
rown by W. M. Finley, Salem, 
ll, who writes: “They grew 
over 7 ft. high, and I began to 
iy ripe tomatoes June 4%, and 
ad an abundance all summer. 
Was two weeks earlier than any 
other propane, A I ever had, and of 
the best quality. I had il plants, 
and each one produced from 1 to 
2bushels of nice fruit, many mam- 
moth ones, not a poor one the 
whole season,and Oct. 15 was still 
loaded with ripe and green fruit.” 
This Giant Everbearing 
Tomato is entirely new and a won- 
dertoail. After a you 
will have no others. e own all 
the seed there is, and will pay 
600 for 1 of them weighing 
Tbs. Plant some, you may ge 

the 3 lb. tomato. 
with seed and how to grow them. 

FIRST IN MARKET CAB. 
BAGE is the earliest kind in the world 
and you will have heads weeks before 
your neighbors. 

GIANT FLAT DUTCH is the 
largest Cabbage of all. Is all head and 
always sure to head, weighing 20 to 50 Ibs. 

JAPANESE CLIMBING CU- 
CUMBER. Wonderful variety from 
— Will climb a trellis, wire netting 

any support 5 to 8 ft. Great curiosity. 
GOLDEN GLOBE ONION, is a splendid variety, early, 
ery firy quality, tn keepers. 

RLY SNOW ALL TURNIP, is the earliest in 
as ar easy grown, ae size, white as snow. 

G7 We will send a packet each of above 6 splendid varieties 
and our Great Catalogue for only 26 ects. If you mention 
this paper and send silver or M. O. we will send ‘free for the 
ladies, 100 Summer Flowering Bulbs. 

FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 63, Rose Hill, N. Ye 


Vineless Sweet Potatoes | 


Tuber and Plants. 


McKINLEY’S CHOICE (no one else 
has them), and GOLD COIN PRO- 
LIFIC (no yams). 

Address, with stamp for full 
instructions, the original intro- 
ducer and grower, 


Seas 6, CAMERER, Madison, Jeff, Co., Ind, 
$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents, Send 
for Circular, Low prices for car load lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, fA. 






























Instructions 
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Potash 


is a necessary and important ingredient 
of complete fertilizers. Crops of all kinds 
require a properly balanced manure, 
The best 


Fertilizers 
contain a high percentage of Potash. 


Allabout Potash—the results ot its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
« 93 Nassau St.. New York, 


MANURE VALUE 


depends very largely upon its bein 
properly pulverized and evenly — 














This can be done quicker, cheaper and with 
more certainly of good results with the 


MANURE... 


KEMP Spreaven 


than by any means known. Spreads any kind of 
manure better than it can be done by hand. It 
saves all waste from “ bunchy spreading,’ makes the 
manure go farther. 16 YEARS on the MARKET. 
Largest and oldest makers of Manure ——— 
in the world. Send for 1897 CATALOG 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG.CO. syretuse:n.¥. 
<7 LOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 


Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 
ones — ed. Everything in Buggies, 
Harness and Saddles in our 
rik VEHICLE CATALOGUE. ® Send for: mL 

Address, SEARS. 


OEBUCK & CO. 
(Sears, Roebuck & a are thoroughly wifabie ieee 


YOUR LITTLE GARDEN, 


“Ine omparable” collection of Sweet Peas, 17 types, not 
mixed, 75 cents. Plant now. Dwarf Early Cosmos, “Dawn,” 
25c., rare. “Vesuvius” Nasturtium, brilliant fiery rose, 
25c. Catalogue free. 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 
30 varieties in bu. or 


CHOICE SEED POTATOE « car lots. 4 new varie- 


ties of corn and oats that produce large yields, a valuable 
present with every order when you mention this paper; 
prices low, catalogue free. C.C.BRAWLEY, NewMadison.0" 



























THE “BROWN” 





Hammock Riding Cultivator 


Equipped with long beams with 
pendulum movement. Has 
adjustable axles so that wheels 
can be set close _or wide apart 
to fit any row. Has a handy 
for throwing axles back- 
ward or forward to balance to 
weight of operator. No weight 
on horse’s neck. This machine 
meets all the requirements of 
a first-class cultivator for 
every variety of use. 





Made in four sizes, as follows: 





Shovel, Steel Beams, 
Shovel, Wood Beams, Steel Shanks. 
No. E—Eight Shov- 

els, Eagle Olaw 

Beams. No. F—Ten 

Shovel, Spring Tooth 

Beams. as Special 
* High Ane ge 
can always work. 
ee ERAME LOW: HITCH, 
overs EVENER. Send for Cata- 
witht of this and our full line of 














ING and RIDING CULTIVATORS 
SURFACE CULTIVATORS D 
STEEL HARROWS, WAGONS. oore 


BROWN MANUFACTURING CO., ZANESVILLE, OHIO 








Produce the finest veget 
wherever i. 
to gain 1 
view we offer $1.00 for 14 cents, postpaid, ° 
- NOVELTIES FOR 14c._WORTH $1.00. 


rks. _ Hiemarels Cucumber, 15c.; 1 pkg. Bot Ball Beet, 


i 1 pkg. 
Carret, 10¢3 1 
= Giant Onion, 1 


okes. Brilliant F lowers, 15c.—total 


Earliest Muskmelon, 10c.; 1 pk 

ke. Emp. Wilhelm Lettuce, 1b¢.; 1 pkg. 

e.3 1 pkg. 14 Day Radish, oes and 
e 


launted—Nort 
,000 new customers this yea 


Earliest 


$1.00—sufficient for 


rare vegetables and — uisite flowers all : gpmmer leng! 


Mammoth farm, ve 


postage, or mailed 


le and 


ant catalogue, 5 cents 
~~ inten 


ng buyers. 


SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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Reform in [larketing Fruit. 


President Morrill of the Michigan state hor- 
tivultural soviety, a most successful producer 
and shipper, handles this subject effectually. 
First, have something good to sell. An un- 
desirable article cannot be disposed of to ad- 
vantage. Begin, then, by selecting a good or- 
hard site and choosing the best varieties. Do 
not have too wany kinds. Five varieties of 
apples are suflicient for a market orchard. 
Select good looking apples of fair quality and 
capable of being shipped. 

Never expect to get a 
market with a small. orchard. 


place on the 
Small 


dition to our fruit lists; and we are pleased to 
learn that it is now being introduced by Mr 
John Lewis Childs, in honor of whom it has 
been named. 


Strawberries and Small Fruits. 
M. J. WRAGG, IOWA. 


J. L. B., Indianola, Ia, wants to know if it 
would be advisable to replow in the spring 
ground that was plowed last fall for setting 
strawberry plants. Also which would do best 
on low ground, subject to late spring frosts— 
strawberries or raspberries; and if there is 
any danger in applying wood ashes to small 

fruits. Ihave always had 











best success in planting 
strawberry beds on fall 
plowing, provided the land 
had been well plowed and 
was free from white grubs. 
Use a Planet Junior to loosen 
up the surface, or the ground 
might be gone over with a 
two-horse cultivator and 
then followed by asmoothing 
harrow. If the spring is dry, 
use a clod crusher before 
planting. As to planting 
on low ground, there is only 
a short time between the 
blossoming periods of the 
strawberry and _ raspberry, 
but as frost generally kills 
plants that are nearer the 
ground, it would be advis- 
able to plant raspberries on 
the lowest land. The dif- 
ference, however, is so 
trifling that I would pay very 
little attention to it, put- 
ting the strawberry plants 
on the richest ground. As 
to ashes, I have put on as 
much of leached ashes as 
could be obtained, and 
found it a good _ thing. 
While there are fertilizers 
much stronger than this, it 
seems to be just what our 








THE CHILDS QUINCE 


growers might co-operate, but as a rule 
they don’t and it is his opinion they 
never will. Fruit exchanges in Michigan have 
not been successful. In California they bave 
been of great advantage and in southern Il- 
linois the method has given satisfaction. 
Jealousy is the cause of most of the trouble. 
A number of instances have come under his 
observation where growers have signed agree- 
ments to deliver their fruit at a certain time 
and place. These agreements were utterly 
disregarded and of course the whole enter- 
prise failed. 

It would be well to adopt a standard pack- 
age. Commission men are often blamed for 
shortcomings but it is a sad fact that farmers 
are almost if not quite as bad. About nine- 
tenths of the fruit packages from growers are 
not honestly put up. Most of the surplus 
fruit must be sold to eommission men. It is 
best to select one reliable house and ship 
everything to it. Use a uniform package, a 
clean package, and sell in large quantities if 
possible. A desire to do right on the part of 
the grower will nearly always settle the diffi- 
culties in marketing fruit. 


A New Quince--The Childs. 


Among the many valuable new. fruits origi- 
nated by Mr Luther Burbank, the improve- 
ment in quinces is especially noteworthy. Of 
one of these new varieties, the Van Deman, 
we have given an account in a former number 
of our periodical. Herewith we present an 
illustration of another, the Childs, reduced 
over one-third its actual size. Mr Burbank 
considers it ‘‘the earliest to ripen, earliest to 
bear, astonishingiy productive every season, 
smooth, handsome, lemon-yellow fruit, very 
large and cooks in five minutes.’’ The tree is 
a large, rank and Juxurious grower, with 
heavy foliage. From what we have been able 
to learn about this new quince, we feel con- 
vinced that it will prove a most valuable ad- 


soils need, if applied at 
the rate of twoto three tons 
per acre. It apparently keeps 
the soil free from grubs, cutworms etc. and 
has an enlivening effect. 


The California Fruit Industry, so far as mag- 
nitude is concerned is well shown in the re- 
port of the state board of trade. Changes in 
the outward movement from year to year are 
largely the result of frosts and market condi- 
tions in the east and abroad. During ’96 29,- 
000 cars of fruits were shipped out of the state, 
compared with 53,547 in ’95 and only 16,195 im 
’90. Last year wine and brandy were shipped 
equal to 7609 cars compared with 4765 in ’91. 
Shipments of vegetables have fallen off rapid- 
ly since ’93; then 6978 cars, compared with on 
ly 1617 last year. In his report President 
Chipman finds no serious cause for discour- 
agement in the fruit industry but much to en- 
courage. He says the question of possible 
overproduction continues to haunt producers’ 
minds and there is much perplexity as to the 
best method to market fruit. A liberal exhi- 
bit of California products is placed for the 
Hamburg exposition. In the following table 
are portrayed 
SHIPMENTS OF CALIFORNIA FRUITS BY 

{In thousands of tons.] 

"05 °"S94 93 92 
Deciduous, 66 91 80 59 
Citrus, { 116 59 81 35 
Dried, ¢ 61 52 45 30 
Raisins, 46 47 37 27 
Nuts, 5 3 + 2 2 
Canned, 41 60 3% 55 


YEARS. 


Late Spring Frosts and how to protect 
against them, was the topic upon which the 
Illinois horticultural society offered several 
prizes. The first prize was won by H. M. 
Dunlap, whose essay may be thus summariz- 
ed. Even in fighting frost, thorongh culture 
is atthe base of success, as this gives a 
healthy vigorous growth and enables the plant 
to withstand much injury. Last spring, rasp- 
berries and blackberries which had been 
given thorough culture and had grown vig- 
orously last season were injured much less 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 


than those not so thrifty. Highlands are bes;. 
Look closely to the matter of air drainage, 
Beware of shelter belts. ‘These are detrimen- 
talin most cases. They sometimes prevent 
disastrous effects of strong winds when the 
trees are heavily laden with fruit. 
would I advise planting a shelter belt. If the 
orchard is already surrounded, trim the trees 
up 10 or 12 feet from the ground so as to ad- 
mit of free circulation of air. Plant on the 
north slope. Mulching apple trees is errone- 
ous. I would not advise mulching plants of 
any kind unless the whole can be covered. 
The main essentials then in preventing 
ries from frost are, vigorous plants, thorough 
air drainage and in some cases a smudge of 
smoke, notably iu small fruit plantations. 


In no case 


inju- 


Ten Best Strawberries.—From a list of 75 va- 
rieties gruited last season on the Indiana ex- 
periment grounds, 10 have been selected which 
have been tested long enough to warrant Hor- 
ticulturist Tropp in recommending them for 
general cultivation. Ina special experiment 
station bulletin, Beder Wood is named as one 
of the earliest and quite productive, recom- 
mended for the home garden, fruit 
large as many others; Brandywine, a very lux- 
uriant grower, medium to late in ripening; 
Brunette, not generally grown by commercial 
growers but one of the best table berries on 
the list; Bubach, now a comparatively old 
variety, one of the largest and, most profita- 
ble on the market; Clyde has shown itself to 
be one of the most productive, fruit large 
and handsome and holds up well through 
the season; Greenville, a vigorous grower, re- 
quiring plenty of room; Haverland a very 
desirable home market berry; Lovett ripens 
about midseason and is a good pollenizer for 
Bubach; Parker Earle will give excellent 
returns if planted on a rich, moist soil; War- 
field very best berry for canning purposes, re- 
taining color and flavor better than any other 
grown at this station. 


not as 


Apples for Profit.—Farmers frequently spec- 
ulate as to whether or not there is more mouey 
in raising fruit than in the old-time farming 
of the cereals. As an example can be given 
the product of the fruit farm of William P. 
Fisher of Unionville, Center Co, Pa. Exclu- 
sive of what he sold during apple season, Mr 
Fisher put away for shipment to eastern mar- 
kets during this winter 6000 bushels of prime 
apples. From the poorer grades he made 
60,000 gallons of cider and 250 barrels of vine- 
gar. The apples be stored for market are all 
of the most choice grade. He keeps them in 
cold storage and they come out just as fresh 
as when picked from the tree. Mr Fisher has 
for years made a specialty of fruit farming, 
but apples are his leading product. For a 
number of years he maintained a choice vine- 
gard, but of late he has devoted his energies 
more exclusively to apples, as a surer crop 
and a better money maker. 


Unfruitful Plum Trees.—J. B. C., N Y: The 
reason why a ten-year-old plum tree has not 
fruited as yet is, probably, that its flowers are 
deficient in fertile pollen,which is quite com- 
mon in our native varieties. When several 
trees are growing near together, and especial- 
ly wheu some of these are of the European 
class, cross fertilization takes place and in 
consequence the trees become fruitful. Root 
pruning frequently” promotes fruitfulness in 
trees, also. 


Season for Trimming Apple Trees.—B. R., 
New York: Apple trees may be pruned or 
trimmed at any time between the falling of 
the leaves and the starting of the buds. Feb- 
ruary or March are the favored months with 
most fruit growers. Trees that have been 
properly cared for when young do not require 
very much trimming afterwards, the main 
point being to keep the center of the trees 
open, so as to admit freely light and air. 

A Famous Grape District.—An Old Subscrib- 
er: One of the most extensive and famous 
grape districts of the. eastern states is that 
centered along the shores of Lake Keuka in 
Western New York. It is especially noted for 
its extensive wine industry. There was a va- 
riety named White Catawba, but we doubt 
whether it is in existence now. It was raised 








by John E. Mottier but abandoned by him- 
self as being inferior to its parent Catawba. 





Conservation of Soil Moisture. 
PROF J. L. BUDD, IOWA 


subsoiling, the state- 
porous sandy 


In the diseussion of 
ment has often been made that 
land is injured more than benefited by deep 
stirring. This is undoubtedly true, but the 
best soils for horticultural uses in the prairie 
states are those with a large mixture of clay, 
which pack readily under the pressure of the 
plow and the tread of the horses in the fur- 
row. A well detined crust is formed at the 
bottom of the furrow, which holds the water 
of heavy rains, forming little rivulets that 
pot only carry off the moisture but tons 
the very finest and best soil particles. Even 
the favored Loess soils of Iowa show 
this crust under the plow. 

A peculiarity of western climate is a 
sening of orchard and garden yield 
shortage of earth moisture when the 
maturing. During the past four years prema- 
ture dropping and ripening of apples was the 


of 
soon 
les- 


by a 
crop is 


result of too little waterin the lower levels 
reached by the feeding roots. As orchard 
fruits do best on high lands, with more or 
less slope for air drainage, the loss from sur- 
face drainage of water is more apparent than 
on those places nearly level. In a dozen 


places coming under the writer’s observation, 
crops of fruit and grains have grown during 
the past four years on hilly slopes, part of 
the land being subsoiled and part given com- 
mon plowing. On the subsoiled part not a 
trace of water gullying could be found, nor 
was any loss of fine earth particles apparent. 
On this part the fruit was larger, smoother, 
later in maturing and not subject to prema- 
ture dropping. Incorn, oats and other crops, 
the gain in quantity and quality was equally 
apparent. In the common plowing by its 
side, after every rapid falling shower little 
gullies were every where seen, carrying off wa- 
ter which the needed and also the 
richest part of the soil. At harvest the les- 
sening in size and yield of fruit and grain 
was easily apparent. In the nursery during 
the same period, root grafts of the apple, 
pear, cherry and plum planted in deeply sub- 
soiled trenches grew into healthy trees, with 
moisture ever present under the dust mulch 
of cultivation. On the other band, root grafts 
planted with the dibble or common plowing 
showed a poor stand, slow growth ahd more 
than the usual amount of leaf curl and blight. 
This trenching under the rows seems in prac- 


subsoil 


tice to give quite as favorable results as 
breaking the crust over the entire surface. 
In preparing for orchard planting, harrow 


the field smoothly, run the lifter or subsoiler 
where the row is to be set and to a distance 
of four feet on each side. This gives a mel- 
low bed to the depth of usual planting, into 
which the water from rains will flow to wet 
the subsoil and by seepage the whole orchard 
surface. Even on relatively flat land, where 
it is regarded best to ridge up the rows for 
surface drainage, subsoiling in the lines of 
the rows is far hetter than to dig hills into 
the compact earth. In fields subsoiling for 
strawberry planting or for any simall fruits, it 
is best to harrow smcothly and then run the 
subsoiler from the surface down at least 14 
inches under the row and atintervals of 18 
inches apart over the whole surface. 
_— 

A Michigan Apple Section.—Less than 5 % of 

the apple crop of ’96 is on hand, and this be- 


ing ramdly reduced on account of rot. Sell- 
ing price about 25c per bu, with a light de- 


mand. No money in apples for the growers 
in this section.—|D. W. Wiley, Allegan Co, 
Mich. 


Oats for Tree Roots.—In planting trees put in 
one peck of oats at the roots before filling in 


the dirt. They will draw moisture for the 
roots until the tree has started to grow.—([D. 
The Commercial Side of Fruit Culture was 


considered at the meeting of Mass: horticultu- 
rists at Worcester in a paper by W. H. 
Blodgett. His talk recommended careful 
grading and packing and commend- 
ed most bighly California methods of 
marketing. European markets are taking 





HORTICULTURE 


kindly to our fruit and Germany has bought 
20 times as much as ever before. The plan 
was advocated that it would be advantageous 
to fruit growers to organize locally, open a 
store at aconvenient point and sell their fruit 
at retail or otherwise. 








Carrying Over Maple Sweets.—Inquiry among 
successful sugar people brings out the general 
opinion that it is best to dispose of syrup and 


sugar as soon as practicable after it is once 


ready for market. After the spring trade 
there is always a lull until late fall and win- 
ter, when maple products carried over will 


sel] to a moderate extent, but as a rule at 


no higher prices than in the snring. 





Flax as a Soil Exhauster.—The common be- 
lief thut flax is a wonderful exhauster of soil 
has been abandoned to a certain extent at 
some of the experiment stations. It is worthy 
of note, however, that in foreign countries 
where flax is grown extensively, intervals of 
five to nine years are allowed to el: be- 
tween two crops, and in some cases 15 to 18 
years before flax is again grown on the same 


ipse 
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soil. In the system of rotation, clover is re- 
garded a very essential crop, some flax grow- 
ers Claiming it should precede the flax, with 
no intervening crop. A recent Oregon exper- 
iment station bulletin presents the following 
rotation as one of the best: One, wheat; 2, oats 
and barley; 3, clover and grasses; 4, clover 
and grasses; 5, corn and potatoes; 6, flax. 
The object of the cultivated crops is to clean 
the ground of weeds. 





Foreign Shipments of California Fruits are 
being made. The Redlands (San Bernardino 
Co) orange growers’ association recently ship- 
ped a carload of oranges to Muntreal and an- 
other to London, Eng, while Yuba county 
shipped a car of dried fruits to Edinburgh, 
Scotland. It is claimed that prices received 
for California. products there leave the grow- 
ers a good margin for protit after expenses are 
paid. 


The Burbank Potato has again proved the 
favorite in many of the markets throughout 
the past winter, selling at Chicago at 23 to 
26c per bu, week after week, against 19 to 23c 
for other varieties. 










usage. 





paint, and what to paint. 
It is free, send for it to-day. 








A Bright New Coat 


of paint will entirely change a dingy room intoa pleasant 
place to live. The cost is a trifle compared to the results. 
Floors, baseboards and a thousand and one things about 
a home can be made toshine: Buggies, boats, farm tools 
will last twice aslong. Houses, barns, roofs, fencesand 
everything about the place will look better and be bete- 
ter if touched up now and then with paint. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS are easy to use. 
THE SHERWIN-WiLLtiaAms Wacon 


AND IMPLEMENT PAINT 
It gives a tough, glossy finish. 


is made for farm 
wagons and tools 
requiring rough 
It protects. It preserves, 


Our booklet *‘ Paint Points’’ is a practical, interesting talk on paints, 
it tells the differences between good paint and bad paint. 
It is interesting to any one interested in a home. 


Tells when to 


© THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, G micwican ST., CLEVELAND, O. 






8—Copyright 1897—The Bates-Whitman Co., N.Y.—693. 














The Best Butter, ana 


the world. 





S$ of the 18 


Were won by butter made from cream raised by the Cooley Process. 


Additional proof that the Cooley is the best gravity-creaming 
This was also shown by the records at the Bay 
Worcester, Mass., last fall, where 


Premiums 


13 of the 14 Highest Scores 


In the Creamery Class of the Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, Janu- 
ary, 1897, were made from cream raised by the 


Cooley Creamer, 


rocess in 
tate Fair, 


The Cooley Creamer excels 


everything in the gravity system, and is the best for Dairies where they have the conveniences 


for using it. 


We Make Everything for Dairy and Creamery Use. 
CATALOGUES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
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TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 


The largest and most complete collections of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
in America, including all desirable novelties. 
edition) free to customers; to others 10 cents. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Beautiful Catalogue (168 pages—1896 
Every intending buyer should have it. 


a YANN IAL ATAY VAN 
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To Restrict Canned Goods Pack. 


Searcely yet emerged from the long depres- 
sion in the canned goods trade, owing in part 
to overproduction in ’94, the tendency is to 
restrict the pack during the coming season. 
This applies particularly to corn and toma- 
toes both east and west. As for peas, so un- 
protitable has been the business to packers 
during the past two years and more, there is 
little likelihood of overproduction in ’97. In- 
quiry made by this journal among the lead- 
ing canned goods associations brings out the 
general if not universal opinion from those 
in a position to know the temper of the pack- 
ing trade, that restrictions will be the order 
and that farmers will not be encouraged to 
put in a big acreage. Conditions surrounding 
the packing business are very different from 
what they were years ago. Formerly the east 
supplied the west and south, now the pack- 
ing facilities of all sections are practically 
equal to the consumptive demand. 

Maine corn packers have received a little 
encouragement resulting from a slightly 
steadier tone in the market. In the peninsu- 
la of Maryland and Delaware packers insist 
the conditions do not justify a larger acreage 
in tomatoes or corn than last year. The ay- 
erage price tu be paid farmers for tomatoes 
will be close to $5 per ton; corn 7; peas 2kc 
per lb, after being shelled. A leading Del 
packer believes output of that state will not 
be any heavier than in ’96, which in turn was 
about half pack. 

Further west,the situation is much the same 
with considerable quantities of standard can- 
ned goods carried over unsold. In the dis- 
trict of the Ohio packers’ canned goods ass’n, 
the consensus of opinion is that operators are 
not in a position to encourage increased areas 
in corn and tomatoes. For corn throughout 
Ohio,prices to farmers will range at $5@6 per 
ton, with tomatoes much the same. The pack 
of corn and tomatoes in Ind, Ill, Iowa and 
other western states is bound to be a liberal 
one, even though restricted to some extent. 
In the southern edge of the tomato belt indi- 
cations of an early spring hint at un early 
ending of the crop, with a corresponding 
short pack. Canada also packed more goods 
the last two seasons than the requirements of 
the trade demanded. This is true more par- 
ticularly of corn than other staples. <A repre- 
sentative of the Canada packers’ ass’n writes 
us that on account of low prices it is gener- 
ally agreed the pack for ’97 would better be 
cut down about 25 %. Whether this eventu- 
ally is done remains to be seen. The market 
for canned goods remains quiet with stocks 
in some directions very much reduced; some 
selling for future delivery, especially 1n corn. 
The demand for Califcrnia canned fruits is 
not urgent, but considerable firmness pre- 
vails, while southern fruits are quiet and sub- 
stantially steady. 


Best Way to [larket [Maple Products. 


The question is often asked, is it best to sell 
direct to home consumers, to wholesale deal- 
ers at a distance, or to consign the product to 
middlemen to sell on commission. As a gen- 
eral proposition, the most money can be got 
out of a farm product by eliminating, just so 
far as possible, middlemen’s charges, and dis- 
tributing the goods direct to consumers. This 
requires careful thought, and much energy 
and business tact, and in many instances is 
not practicable. Best returns will come from 
selling direct to consumers, especially if the 
farmer’s output is small. In this way some- 
thing may be saved in freight and commission. 
If living near a large town or city, a trade can 
be advantageously worked up. Very often 
good results follow from selling direct to a re- 
liable local dealer, who will distribute it 
throngh retail consumptive channels. 

In many of the important sugar sections of 
Vermont, northern Ohio and to some extent 
in Michigan, the best trade is secured by ship- 
ping to reliable dealers in the west and 
sontnwest, Chicago being a great distributing 
point for the product made further east. Bos- 
ton naturally handles a considerable part of 
the northern New England sugar and syrup. 

In consigning to a commission merchant, it 
goes withont saying that care should be ob- 
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served in selecting one who will make fair re- 
turns. In making maple syrup for the whole- 
sale trade, it is a good plan to place in one- 
gallon square cans. These pack neater than 
long ones, placing six in acrate. Some whole- 
sale dealers insist that syrup shall weigh 12 
lbs per gal, but this is not general. Sugar in 
cakes should be put 1n not over 25-lb boxes, 
light in color and perfect in flavor, to secure 
best returns. 


Horse Meat Smitten Hip and Thigh—It will 
be next to impossible to foist this product on 
the foreign markets under a ‘‘beef’’ label 
from this time forward. The first official or- 
der issued by Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
son puts into force the postponed ruling of 
the department relating to the exportation of 
meat. Approved first in ’95, the order pro- 
vides that all beef offered for shipment to 
European ports, whether fresh, salted or pack- 
ed, must be accompanied by a certificate 
showing that the cattie from which it was pro- 
duced was free from disease and the meat 
sound and wholesome. The meat of all other 
species of animals must be so packed and 
marked as to show clearly the species of ani- 
mal from which it was produced. Unless so 
marked and accompanied by a certificate of 
inspection, it will not be allowed exportation. 
It is believed this will eventually shut out 
shipments of horse meat, and thus prevent in- 
jury to our splendid foreign trade in beef. 
The new ruling will have no particular effect 
on the cattle and meat trade in a general way. 


Winter Hog Packing in the West—During 
the winter packing season closed March 1, 
Kansas City, Omaha and St Louis killed 
4,086,000 hogs, a gain of only 114,000 over the 
previous winter. At Chicago, the number 
packed Nov to Feb inclusive was 2,294,512, 
K Cy 1,029,360, Omaha 439,932 and St L 
322,360. The winter pack during the season 
of ’91-2 was nearly 4,457,000, but a year later 
it dropped to 2,600,000 hogs. 


Potato Stocks Considerably Reduced—In my 
judgment, and this is based upon the inform- 
ation obtained from various points whence 
our supplies are drawn, stocks of potatoes in 
the country have been considerably reduced, 
and I do not look for much change in price 
from this time on. Our market has been fair- 
ly even all winter, and supplies can be reg- 
ulated in a great measure.—[S. 8S. Darmon, 
Philadelphia. 


A Late View of Ohio Onion Stocks— Av far as 
this state is concerned we are holding 10 cars, 
another Cleveland dealer 7 cars, Lake Co 8, 
mostly in dealers’ Hands. Hardin, Medina, 
Wayne and Summit counties are all cleaned 
up, and not in years have stocks been reduc- 
ed so low in early March.—[J. J. Pitts & Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Small Argentina Wheat Shipments—Ordi- 
narily, that export country is sending liberal 
quantities to Europe during the early months 
of the calendar year. In the past six weeks, 
however, shipments have been only 880,000 
bu, against 6,168,000 bu the corresponding pe- 
riod in ’96, lessening competition for our 
American growers by just that much. 

The Balance of Trade in favor of the U S in 
8 mos foreign business is about 3125 million 
dollars. Total merchandise exports 8 mos 
ended Feb were nearly 735 millions, compared 
with imports of 4225 millions. During the 
corresponding 8 mos a year ago we shipped 
abroad mvure merchandise than we imported 
by 614 millions. 


Foreign Trade in Glucose—Jast year the U 
S exported 171,000,000 lbs glucose (corn syrup) 
worth 2? million dollars, pearly all of this go- 
ing tothe U K. The growth of this business 
has been enormous. As recently as ’90, ex- 
ports were only 38,000,000 Ibs, and prior to ’89 
less than 10,000,000 lbs annually. 

Onions in the West Are Scarce and worth 
about $1 25 per bu for good sound dry Yellow 
Danvers. Prices will keep up until new stock 
arrives, which will be about the middle of 
April.—[George Middendorf, Chicago. 


PROFIT IN POULTRY. 


A Cabinet Nest. 
MANWARING, NEW LONDON CO, cr, 


L. A. 


This consists of box,40 in square, 18 in deep, 
with two upright partitions 18 in wide, equal 
distance apart. Small cleats are on each side, 
for the nests to slide on. The back can be 





























OPEN. 
covered with any Jight material, such as 
old zine, or an old oilecloth held in place with 
light strips. The nests are made of a board 
wide enough to fill the place, and 18 in long, 
with an upright piece 5 in wide concaved, for 
the front of nest, nailed to the bottom, 12 in 
from the back end. They should be made in- 
terchangeable, soif a hen wants to sit on 
either one, let her have her own nest, by 
moving hen and nest together, into either row 
you wish. The doors are made 7 in wide, 
hinged to sides by large screws, and should, 
when closed, leave the open space at top and 
bottom equal. 

The advantages of these nests 


are many. 








CLOSED. 
They are compact, easily muved, easy to clean, 
and other hens cannot disturb tbe sitters. 
The sitting hens are confined, but cannot 
break the eggs if they try to get off; the nest is 
well ventilated and secluded, and can be 
closed at night so the hens cannot roost in 
them. One is sufficient for 50 laying hens. I 
have used one for sitting and one for laying 
for a number of years. I originated the idea, 
and have seen nothing I like as_ well. 
———EE 
Experience with a Brooder. 
MARY 8S. STELSON, IOWA 


My incubator did not prove a profitable in- 


vestment last season but it was not given a 
fair trial. An incubator will not stand any 
neglect. It must receive constant careful at- 
tention from some one who has a little knack 
at such work. They are clafmed to be self- 
regulating, and so they are, under proper 
conditions. Lut my brooder was a success. 
It was not an expensive one. A tank of wa- 
ter in the center furnished the heat. It is 
warranted to hold 150 chicks, but I think one- 
third of that number is all that can be com- 
fortably housed in it. Too many chicks in 
one bruvoder invite disease. If I wanted to 
care for that number of chicks at one time I 
would prefer three of the five-lollar brooders 
to one of the higher priced ones. 

I kept mine in one room of the poultry 
house. Only kept it heated up for two or three 
days after a new hatch was put in. Of course, 
this would depend upon the weather, but I 
was afraid of keeping them too warm, thus 








making them tender. Aftera day or two I 
let down the yard, allowing the chicks to run 
about the house and then out of doors. They 
would keep close together for the first few 
days out of doors. I called them back to the 
prooder at meal times, so they would learn to 
go back at night. When they were three 
weeks old and the brooder was needed for 
another hatch, I had homemade brooders for 
them. These were simply dry goods boxes, 
with a double row of thick flannel cut in 
slits across the opening in front. Inside 
were pieces of flannel for them to cuddle up 
in. I had to look after them for a few nights, 
that they wentinto the right place. Then 
back of these brooders were rodsting poles, 


and it was surprising to see how soon the 
chicks would leaye the brovoders for these. 


The brooder had to be cleaned out every day, 
but aside from this it was no more work to 
care for thirty or forty chicks in this way 
than it would be for a dozen with a fussy old 
hen. 

One who is going to make a regular busi- 
ness of poultry raising can hardly afford to 
spare so many hens to run all summer with 
a half dozen chicks each. With a brooder for 
the chicks, the old hens can be kept busy 
hatching out the eggs laid by the younger 
hens and pullets. Last season an old hen 
hatched out four lots—over forty chickens— 
without taking any vacation. After each 
hatch I thought that she would want a 
change, but no, was determined to sit, 
so I would clean out her nest, dust her with 
insect powder and give her more eggs. Kept 
her supplied with corn, fresh water, charcoal 
and grit, so she was in good condition when 
she finished her summer’s job. 


she 





Feeding Little Chicks. 
A. H. DUFF, KANSAS. 

Who has not lost a large per cent of little 
chicks frequently in trying to raise them, 
from the time of hatching until they are two 
or three weeks old? Many times the greatest 
of pains is taken in trying to furnish them 
with proper food, only to see them dying, 
seemingly froin the effects of kind treatment. 
When little chicks are hatched by the mother 
hen, they should not be taken from the nest 
for twenty-four hours. Neitber should they 
be fed during this time. Itis best not to re- 
move them from the nest until in the after- 
noon, or evening, even if they should remain 
in the nest over 24 hours, as by thus manag- 
ing, afer they receive feed, they are brooded 
again twelve hours longer, which is another 
great advantage to them, and after which 


they will have gained strength rapidly, and 
will partake of food vigorously. 

I have always the best success by giving 
hard-boiled egg for the first feed, and 1 fre- 
quently feed the same for the second feed, 
and after this dry bread crumbs, oat meal, 
cracked wheat, kaffir corn, bone weal, and 
later on whole grain of the above, but I al- 


ways feed such food dry. Many suppose that 
little chicks do not need grit, or at Jeast they 
do not think of giving it to them. This is a 
serious mistake. Little chickens should not 
be without grit at 48 hours old, and ever aft- 


erwards. Finely pulverized china ware is 
good to start with, and the same of oyster 
shells, when sand and gravel may follow. 
Diarrhea is almost sure to follow, if grit is 


not furnished, and more especially if soft feed 
is used. It is. best, if possible, to keep little 
chicks on the ground, if the weather will per- 
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sbould be given very frequently and it should 
be free of tonics, or medicines of any nature. 


A Brooder for Late Chicks.—'The late hatch 
of the incubator or of a half-dozen hens can 


be put into such a brooder as is shown here- 
with. Itis a cheese box, with sliding door 
and ventilating holes, as seen in the sketch. 





little heat is 


For late broods. but needed. 
Have alard pail and fill it with boiling water, 
and wrap closely in a piece of felt or flannel. 
This will keep warm all night and the chicks 
will contentedly encircle it. Even if they 
get a bit cold on any night there are no cor- 
ners to crowd into with disastrous results. 





I Want a New Hen—one that will lay the 
most eggs. I now have a Brown Leghorn 
mixed with a Plymouth Rock, which I do not 
like. I do not like Plymouth Rocks—an igno- 
rant, lazy, big-eating bird—a Durham breed of 
hens. But when I lookin your advertisements 
for eggs for sgtting, I find the scoring of 93 or 
more points for plumage or shape, but noth- 
ing is said about the egg-producing capacity. 
[Ira Carr. 

{j#~ This touches a weak point in our poul- 
try system. But it is receiving attention and 
ere many years breeders will be cffering birds 
from stock with guaranteed records as _ to egg 
production. The one wbo works this scheme 
honestly and properly will reap a rich re- 
ward. 


The Sick Poultry 
very red combs and hen frequently turning 
head upside down with lower bill upward, 
should be treated by giving one dose of cas- 
tor oil, one teaspoonful. Place the feed so 
that the hen will be obliged to reach up for 
it, instes 
testers are sold by Joseph Breck & Sons of 
3oston, Mass. 


Any Good Incubator will hatch eggs if 
rightly attended, but raising the chicks after 
they are hatched is the rock that shipwrecks 





of Mrs H. M. R., with 





nine out of ten incipient poultry men. The 
incubator men advertise their machines to 
hatch the eggs and so they will; but the fa- 


tality after hatching is terrible.—[F. H. Rich- 
ardson, Jinn Co, Mo. 





Another Cure for Roup.—-Place seven drops 
kerosene in a. teaspoon, fill with molasses 
and give to the hen, which should be kept 
warm. Repeat every hour until] better.—[M. H. 


\KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and a 
Catalogue of BEE SUPPLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given FREE toeach one who men- 
‘ions this paper. THE A. L. ROOT CO., Medina, oe. 
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True 


Such a medicine you need at once to remove 
the impurities which have accumulated in your 
blood during winter. 

Such a medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as 
proved by its wonderful cures of scrofula, hip 
debility, and all forms of impure and 
impoverished blood. 

Therefore take Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. It 
will do you wonderful good. It will purify, 
enrich and vitalize your blood, give you an ap- 
petite, cure boils, pimples, humors and all 
eruptions. 


Blood 
Purifier 


disease, 


“T take Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a tonic and 
blood purifier, and it always keeps my blood in 
good condition. It is the best medicine I can 
obtain to create an appetite.’”? W. W. STYEr, 
East Greenville, Pennsylvania. 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla arccists 


druggists. 
Get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 





$1, six for $5. 
do not cause pain or gripe. 


Hood’s Pills All druggists. 25c. 


HATCH Chickens BY STEAM- 
“e ¥ EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Zhe Simple. Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
Gap *g- Thousands ig successful 

Loweeat priced 

Circulars free. 


operation. 
Send 6c. for . H. STAHL, 


LE rus. Catalogue, W114 to122 re St, Quincy: Ii} 
162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breeders in the world use 

























PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Ps. 


eREIpeR’S CATALOGUE 
FOR 189 ahi 





THe PINEST KY 
OUT. IT tae Gd rine 
a ORavines, A 
INFORMATION, DESCRIPTION AND BS OF. EGae, H D 
STOCK FROM BEST BTEAINS or PURE ¢ BRED POULT 
BEND Gcts. IN STAMPS, 5B. GB. GREIDBR, FLORL TBE 

















THE IMPROVED 


=| VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
| self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Olrculars FREE. 
INOY, ILL, 













TRE PROFIT to be derived from 

Spe poultry business 
& many thin of value to poultry men, 
: together. with a full eecuption, of the 
MO ITOR ING ve 
ain 


| AP WILLIAMS oo Raccet, B 


sscum’ CEMENT RO 
FLEXIBLE 

eaaafeencerie suitable tor Farm Uses. Flexi- 
ble, light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, and is 
better and che ap- 
er than shingles, 





ISTOL, Coun. 





tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 





sawand hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind ncaa Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free descriptive catalogue seampice & prices. 








mit. but if the weather is cold, use soft chaff THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. C 
: : ; oO MS for sale. #1 per ‘ash; balance ‘ 3 a - CO., 
for bedding on a floor. Clean fresh water = Sulacpeme sae J. aU eH SLL, Waukegan, ii. 25 Wayme Avenue, - - Lockland, Ohio. 
AGENTS BO A - PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 
WANTED. on 








-. Illustrated 
pomphiet 


= 


—practically indestructible. 


SENT ON TRIA if hot satisfactory. 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. 
i lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


Cheapest riding harroW on earth. $8.00 and up. 


To be returned at my expense 


Crushes, cuts, 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 
Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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Best Temperature for Churning. 
J. K. CRAWFORD, WIS, BEFORE OWATONNA CON- 
VENTION. 


Among the many questions pertaining to 
butter making, temperature of cream for 
churning, and working of butter, is a most 
important factor. I will only speak of tem- 
peratures of sour or ripened cream, as we find 
them in use most generally in the butter-pro- 
ducing districts at the present time. The con- 
ditions which regulate the temperature at 
which cream should be churned are several 
in number. Those which are more frequently 
encountered are, density, or amount of oil 
which the cream contains; food and the period 
of lactation,and acidity and construction of the 
churn. I would always recommend the strain- 
ing of the cream into the churn, to obtain 
the best results, although it is not always nec- 
essary, aud I would not fill the churn over 
half full, and churn at a temperature which 
will produce butter in 30 to 60 minutes. With 
the combined churns and workers, it is best 
to make a good sized granule, so the butter 
will drain more thoroughly, and insure a 
more even salting. 

In washing butter, it is best not to have the 
water vary too much from the temperature at 
which the churning was finished. Butter 
should be thoroughly drained before the salt 
is applied, and preeautions taken to have the 
ass of butter at the same or an even 

It is almost im- 
rules to cover all 


whole m 
temperature while working. 
Lossible to have a set of 
cases for the temperature of churning and 
working of butter, as the conditions vary so 
much. The matter must rest with the judg- 
ment of the buttermaker, also as to when the 
butter is worked enough, so a buttermaker’s 
skill and judgment is tested and measured by 
the goods he gurns out of his creamery from 
day to day. 

Feed Box for Calves at Pasture.—The calves 
at pasture ought to have daily a little grain to 
keep them growing thriftily. Their increased 
fall will more than pay for the 
trouble. The sketch shows 


in the 
and the 


S1Ze 


outlay 


Pué 1t on the inside of the 
so that the grain can be putin 
through the beards from the outside. Put 
slats on, as shown, far enough apart so that 
the calves can put their heads between them, 
but so near that the old stock, if in the pas- 
ture, cannot reach the box. The slats also 
suppurt the box and hold it ia place. 


a handy feed box. 


pasture fence, 


The London Shire Horse Show.—The great 
show which takes place in Loudon each 
year has been held and there was a grand col- 
lection of animals. Among the older animals 
red many well-known prize takers, and 
was not a single class which did not do 
to the breed. It seemed as if Shire 
breeding had been more successful than 
ever so far as quality is concerned, and from 
the attention which has been paid to it the 
breeders anticipate better and more remunera- 
tive The champion was found in Mr 
Grandage’s Queen of the Shires, a splendid 
brown mare, three years old, of fine Shire 
character. The reserve was Lord Llangat- 
Beno. Of the stallions I am glad 
to be able to speak in full praise. There were, 
of course, many out of so largea number 
which were not up to the mark, but it hap- 
pened that the level was particularly high. 
Mr A. Henderson fairly won the champion- 
with Markeaton Royal Harold, which is 

horse, possessing all 
distinguished sire, Har- 
champion was from 
exhibited by Mr 


apnea 
there 
credit 


horse 


times. 


tock’s Cui 


ship 
an exceedingly showy 
the character of his 

old. The reserve male 
Lancashire, Seldom Seen, 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Thomas Charnock, of Hoghton Tower farm, 
Hale, and bred by the late Mr W. M. Sainsbury 
of Little Mollington, Chester. The two horses 
were rightly placed, but the opinion was gen- 
eral that both were good enough to wear the 
highest honors. There is a good chance for 
really first-class sires to be picked up in Eng- 
land for exportation.—[Our London Corre- 
spondent. 


The Cross-Bred Poland-China and 
shire that has been recommended by several 
correspondents in this journal does not meet 
my ideaatall. I have Poland-Chinas that with 
common keep weigh 250.1lbs at one year old 
and a boar which is not fat that weighed 600 
lbs at three years. A Poland-China that will 
not weigh more than 200 or 250 at maturity is 
not worthy the name. J am raising the Berk- 
shire side by side and greatly prefer the Po- 
land-Chinas. The latter are more peaceable, 
better feeders, eat and lie down, while the 
Berkshires are constantly on- the go and usu- 
ally squealing like mad. I cannot understand 
how anyone can advise cross breeding to im- 
prove the value. Breed in line is the com- 
mon sense way, whether it be ot hogs or other 
William Lowry, Mich. 


Berk- 


stock.— 


Crop-Bound Hens.—Mrs I. E. says her hens 
jerk like a person with hicecough, and after a 
time their combs become pale and they can 
scarcely stand. Very likely tliey are crop 
bound from eating too much diy matter and 
the ponds and slop holes being frozen over, 
they get no water, or at least not enough to 
keep the contents of the crop moist. Whena 
hen's comb becomes pale, or yellow, it is 
merely a sign that she is sick. Change their 
feed and keep an abundance of pure water 
and sharp grit where they can get them at all 


take better care of them.and 
Fred Grundy. 


In short, 
all right.--| 


times. 
they will be 


Milk Freights in England.—The chargé 
based upon the actual contents of the 
and the latter when returned empty are 
ried free. On the L & N W railway rates from 
country shipping points to London are as fol- 
lows: Stations a distance of 17 to 22 miles 
from London, le per imperial gallon, equal to 
10c per can of 40 qts; 32 to 40 miles 15« 
$2 miles 


20c, and up to 200 
of 40 qts. 


5b to 


miles 25c per can 


fig 
the 


Cheese Exposts via Canada—During the 
eal year 1896 2,100,000 lbs cheese made in 
U $S were shipped to Montreal, there reloaded 
Britain. It would be 
how much of this 
on the 
During 
into 


and exported to Great 
interesting to know just 
prime dairy product placed 
lish markets as ‘‘Canadian’’ 
the same year total imports of US 
all of Canada were 4,27 


was Eng- 
£ 
cheese. 


h 
cueese 


Proper Temperature for Keeping Milk Ag 
ricola, N Y: Fifty-tive degrees is low enough to 
keep milk in good order for 24 hours. Even 60 
degrees will do, if the milk is not exposed to 
rough usage in transportation, but a good deal 
depends also on the cooling of the milk and in 
preventing the cream from risingy by stirring 
the milk two or three times during the day, 


Northern Michigan Still Holds Potatoes—So 
far as our advices go, Wisconsin has marketed 
abont two-thirds of her crop and southern 
Michigan the same propo but ern 
Michigan has an immensity of stock yet to 
in.—(A. M. Lynch & Co, Chicago 


rtion; nort! 


corre 





1897 Records 
U. 8. Improved Separator 


Show the usual 


Grand Work at — Stations, 


Wisconsin, 


“ 


Minnesota, 


Pennsylvania, 


good 


again 
question. 


work, and 
beyond 


establish its super 


iority 


ViZ: 
Jan. 20, apacity 2,400, 


“ 9 ‘ 2.400, ss 


Test 0.05 
9.05 

» Trace 
Test 0.05 


Jan. “6 2,820, 
Feb. ‘ 2,700, 


As Good and Better Results in Creameries: 


At Jersey Hill Creamery, 
In 4 hours’ pcontinuous run, separate l 
Amount run’per hour, 


Ryegate, Vt., January 25, 1897. ° ° 
12,240 lbs, 


3,060 lbs. 


Highest test was just before closing, P . 0.03 


Inte rehangeable for belt or steam operation. 
for Creamery and also for D airy Use. 
the ae for operation by steam. 


CATALOGUES EXPLAIN FULLY. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


The Improved U. 
Steam Turbine Attachment of anew and improved pattern 


S. Separator excels everything 


FREE TO ALL. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 





OWN REPAIRING 
— — = 72. =. = - 


DO YOUR 


XTENSION 


with ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. Send 
for free catalog describing these and “Root’s Sim- 
plicity Process’ of home repairing. Harness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmiths’ and Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, O. 


1897 Grace Fat 

Grade DIC YCICS 
for Men, Women, Girls & 
30ys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted. 
$100 ‘Oakwood’ for$45.00 
4 ‘Arlington’ ** $37.50 
$55 “ ** $25.00 
$20 Bicycle “ $10.75 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bieycle on Earth ** $32.00 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
k ze to examine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers gg Large 

iliustrated catalogue free. Address (in ful 


CashBuyers’Union,i62 W.VanBurenSt.B 42 Chicago 








When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD 





CHAMPION 
CHURN 


Makes more and better 
butter in from three to 
five minutes than r 
oth ron the marke 


BAS IF a7 to operate and 
*) bi to keep clean. 
Machines TR L 

seut on TRIAL. 
Mone y refunded if not 

itisfactory upon return 
of churn in good condi- 
tion. Guaranteed for a 


year; will lasta lifetime. 
Don’t buy any oth 


AGENTS ANtED- 


everywhere. 
For prices and circulars 
write 
L, CHAMPION CHURN CO., 
22 FE. Third Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 








Eastern [ethods of Raising Veal. 


B. WALKER MCKEEN, MAINE. 





I prefer to allow the calves to take all the 
milk they want direct from the cow. I have 
pever had any success in feeding the grain to 
take the place of fat removed from the milk. 
I would feed as exclusively on milk as pos- 
sible until the calves are six to seven weeks 
old, and would then place them on the mar- 
ket. If the mother is a valuable butter pro- 
ducer, I would allow her calf to suckle anoth- 
er cow, Which gives milk less rich in butter 
fat. It is better for the calf and more econom- 
ical. Thorough-vred Jersey calves do not 
veal as readily as those from beef breeds and 
not as mueh should be expected from them. 

PROF J. B. LINDSEY. 

There is no method, so far as I know, by 
which veal of extra quality can be produced 
other than allowing the calves to »suck the 
cow. Ihave tried skimmilk, to which was 
added cheap oleomargarine and brown sugar. 
The calves fattened fairly well but the extra 
labor involved hardly paid for the trouble. An 
experiment with prepared calf meal as a sub- 
stitute for whole milk was not satisfactory. 
The stomach of the young calf is extremely 
delicate and it must have its food in a very 
easily digested form, and whole milk meets 
this requirement. The calf can assimilate it 
readily and convert it into bone, flesh and fat. 
Calves can be grown upon skimmilk after the 
first week or ten days, but they will fatten 
slowly and the resulting veal will be tough 
and lacking 1n flavor. Nothing, so far as I 
know, has been found to take the place of the 
fat removed from the milk. Some have sug- 
gested hay tea, together with a few spoonfuls 
of jelly removed from linseed meal by boiling 
with water. Possibly calves with naturally 
strong digestive organs may thrive fairly well 
on such a mixture, but I question this method 
as an economical one for the production of 
veal. 

8S. A. TENNY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The method that will give the largest 
growth in the shortest time is to take a calf 
trom its mother when two or three days old 
and teach it to suck a nipple in the bottom of 
a bucket which is securely fastened to the 
side of a pen. Milk the cow and feed as much 
of the milk to the calf as is necessary for a ra- 
tion. This practice is much superior to that 
of allowing the calf to run with its mother or 
letting it drink from the surtace of a pail of 
milk. Care must be taken not to overfeed, 
during the first ten days, as the calf will not 
require more than one-third to one-half of the 
milk a thrifty cow would produce. After 
three weeks, however, the ration can be in- 
creased. Sometimes at five weeks old a calf 
will digest more milk than two ordinary cows 
will give during winter. If cows are given a 
little salt each day in their grain ration, there 
will not be much danger of the calves scour- 
ing. Keep the little animal warm and teach 
it to eat rowen. Remove from sight of the 
mother and keep in alight place. Scald out 
the drinking bucket each time after use. 
Don’t let the milk get cool or compel the calf 
to lay on wet bedding. At six weeks old it 
will be fit for market and should weight 150 
to 200 Ibs. 

C. O. FLAGG, DIRECTOR R I EXPERIMENT STA. 

We have had very little experience in the 
raising of veal culves at the experiment sta- 
tion because usually all the milk produced 
has been required on the premises and the 
calves have been disposed of as soon as possi- 
ble. When they were kept they were allowed 
to suck the cow until five or six weeks old 
and then sold to the butcher. That is the 
usual practice followed by the farmers in this 
Vicinity, altnough some calves are kept until 
eight or ten weeks old. Occasionally the cows 
are milked and the milk fed to the calves in a 
calf-feeder, which allows the calf to suck in a 
more or less natural way and prevents his get- 
ting his food too rapidly. In this way, the 
amount of food given the calf can be regulat- 
ed, and the calf can be fed three times a day, if 
there is an abundance of milk. 

Sometimes calves are taught to eat dry meal 
or old process linseed meal and corn meal 
mixed, to hasten the fattening process. When- 
ever the calf is fed, care should be taken that 
the milk is at a temperature of 98 degrees or 
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thereabouts, as no one thing will so quickly tened in sections where the cream is used for 
disarrange the health of the 
it cold milk. Calves fatten more rapidly if a creamery, so that the skimmulk is left on the 
kept in small pens or tied by a rope two or farm. With skimmilk as a basis for the food 


three feet long in a place 


and quiet. They should always have plenty flaxseed jelly and later on old process linseed 
of dry bedding and be disturbed as little as meal to supplement the skimmilk and replace 
possible. Care should be taken to feed them the fat taken off in the cream, with due atten- 
regularly at the same hour at night, morning tion given to the proper temperature, regular 
and at noon if fed three times a day. times of feeding and good care,we believe that 
We believe that calves can be profitable fat- excellent calves can be produced at a profit. 















calf as feeding making butter, either in private dairies or in 















moderately light of the calf after the first few days, and boiled 
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National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
























HESE brands of White Lead 

(see list) are not made by 

any patent or quick process, but 

by the “old Dutch” process of 

slo-y corrosion. They are the 

best; are the standard, and have 

been for years. Protect your in- 

terests by making sure the brand 
is right. 

By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 

valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 

also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 


various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
intending to paint. 








DE LAVAL GREAM SEPARATORS 


Always Make the Most Butter and Always 


The henor scoring record of De Laval ‘‘Alpha’’ and ‘‘Baby’’ Separator made butter the 
past three years has been a practically clean sweep of all competitive prizes and awards in 
every general contest—National and International, State and District—in America and all 


other countries. 


Below are noted a few of the more important American 1896 and 1897 Highest Awards, 


which are representative of 
National Buttermakers’ 
score 97 4-5. 


Wisconsin State Fair, 1896, George Tarrant & Sons, Durand, Wis,—score 100. 


Illinois State Fair, 1596, 


California State Fair, 1896, Eel River Creamery Co, Ferndale, Cal,—score 94. 
Vermont State Fair, 1896, Hillside Creamery Co, Windsor, Vt,—score 984. 
Iowa State Fair, 1896, W. 
Minnesota State Fair, 1896, Courtland Creamery Co,Courtland, Minn (second) ,—score 99 4-5. 
Vermont Inter-State Fair, 1896, F. D. Prindle, Johnson, Vt,—score—. 

So Dakota Tri-State Fair, 1896, Wm R. Leighton, Williamstown, Ia,—score 98. 

Missouri State Fair, 1896, D. E. Wood & Co, Elgin, Ill,—score 99. 


Indiana State Fair, 1896, 


Texas State Fair, 1896, W. A. Ponder, Denton, Tex.—score —— 


New Hampshire State 
score 983. 


Iowa State Dairy Convention, 1896, H. N. Miller, Randall, Ia,—score 99. 
Kansas State Dairy Convention, 1896, Belle Springs Creamery Co, Abilene, Kas,— 


score 98. 


North Carolina State Fair, 1896, Geo W. Vanderbilt, Biltmore, N C,—score——. 

So Dakota State Fair, 1896, Miner Creamery Co, Miner, S D,—scure 97 3-5. 

So Dakota Inter-State Exposition, 1896, De Smet Creamery Co, De Smet, S D,—score 98. 

Vermont State Dairy Convention, 1897, Strafford Creamery Co, Strafford, Vt,—score 98. 

Connecticut State Dairy 

Illinois State Dairy Convention, 1897, Elgin Board of Trade Gold Medal, County Lire 
Creamery, Kaneville, [ll,—score 98}. 


National Buttermakers’ 
score 984. 

National Buttermakers’ 
score 97.91. 

National Buttermakers’ 
score 974. 


A = iew of the scoring of the 400 exhibits of butter entered into the great Annual Contest 
of the National Buttermakers’ Association, at Owatonna, including all makes and systems, 
shows that of all exhibits scoring 96 or above, 85 per cent were De “Laval made, and that all 
exhibits scoring 97 and above were of De Laval make only. 


Send for “ Baby” or “ Dairy’’ Separator Catalogue, No. 246. 


THE DE 


WESTERN OFFICES: 
Canal and Randolph Streets. 
CHICAGO. 


Convention, 1897, Silver Medal, G. H. Littlefield, Savanna, Ill,— 


Convention, 1897, Silver Cup, C. E. Simeran, Owatonna, Minn,— 



















































the Best. 


a mu!titude of others. 
Convention, 1896, Gold Medal, Milton Dairy Co, St Paul, Minn,— 


J. W. Segar, Pecatonica, Lli,—score 98. 


W. Day, Tripoli, Ia, --seore 98%. 


R. W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind,—score 98}. 


Dairy Convention, 1896, C. H. Waterhouse, Cornish, N H,— 


Convention, 1897, Theo A. Stanley, New Britain, Ct,—score 97. 


Convention, 1897, Gold Medal, H. N. Miller, Randall, Ia,— 





LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt Street. 
NEW YORK. 
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TERMS 

Sabscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions cau commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. 98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1898; Feb. 98, to February 1, 1898, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptions. Terms seuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—tTo all foreign 
$2.00 or Ss 4d per year, postpaid. 
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money orders, or registered letter, although small 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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2 Lafayette Piaece 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons, 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 27, 1897. 


CAGO, 
Marquette Building 
Publishers. 


Prohibit the use of hog butter in all public 
institutions. A new law in Massachusetts will 
do this. ‘Wet other states follow suit. 
csesapsisihiallallimissicastsnine 

To trausfer ashes from the free list to the 
dutiabie list would be a mistake that the new 
tariff does not propose. There is no domestic 
industry to be tostered thereby, while it has 
always been the wise policy of this and other 
enlightened nations to encourage the import 
of plant food. 


— 

The secret of cheaper production of milk is 
being learned by farmers as never before. 
Low price for butter thus has its compensa- 
tiou; progressive agriculturists, both east and 
west, are taking a more cheerful view of the 
situation, and were never more friendly to 


the milch cow. 
P —— - 


The that has come to Pacific 
coast will encourage farmers 
throughout America. We only hope it will 
not lead to such a revival as to over-extend 
plantings of wheat, vineyards, orchards, etc. 
Let us profit by the stern lessons of the recent 
past and not kill the goose that lays the gold- 
en egg. <A ‘‘boom’’ inevitably bursts. Let 
the Californians go slow but sure. 

a 


prosperity 
agriculturists 


wool, whatever it is, 
Specula- 


The duty on foreign 
should be made available at 
tors and manufacturers are already importing 
large quantities, anticipating the duty. De- 
lay means the accumulation of such immense 
stocks of free foreign wool that it will be un- 
necessary to import further for a year, there 
will not be the expected revenue to the gov- 
ernment, nor will our own wool growers de- 


once. 


EDITORIAL 


rive the protection they have reason to expect. 
Let congress, now in extra session, ob- 
serve all proper haste in the special work be- 
fore it. 

ns 

The teaching of agriculture, whether in the 
public schools or in colleges, is as yet in its 
infancy. How best to teach is the great prob- 
lem. One of the most practical aids in this 
matter is the report on methods of teaching 
agriculture by J. B. Connelly, A. C. Tracy, 
T. F. Hunt, H. T. French and H. H. Wing, 
that was adopted at the last meeting of the 
agricultural college association. It is printed 
as experiment station Circular No 32, and can 
be had free upon application to the secretary 
of agriculture at Washington. All interested 
in this problem will do well to consult the 
scheme herein suggested. 

caeinsniailiiaenennse 

We cordially indorse the proposed campaign 
against insect and fungus pests, both imported 
and domestic. Butit won’t do much good to 
exclude foreign stock that is infested, unless 
interstate traffic in diseased nursery stock 
and fruits is also prohibited, this to be supple- 
mented by appropriate local effort. Thus the 
matter really comes home to the individual, 
and legislation won’t make him stamp out 
these pests on his own farm when self-inter- 
est fails to do so. In this, as in many desira- 
ble reforms, true progress largely depends 
upon an enlightened public sentiment and 
education of the individual to do that which 
is best for his pocketbook. Work along these 
lines is even more important than multiplici- 
ty of laws. Avoid all useless legislation. 

———— 

A director of its scientitic work, tu be inde- 
pendent of changing administrations under 
the civil service rules, is perhaps needed in 
the United States department of agriculture. 
With Mr J. H. Brigham of Ohio succeeding 
Dr Dabney as assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, this change will probably be neade. Mr 
Brigham does not pretend to be a trained 
scientist and yet we opine he could direct 
the department’s scientific workers quite as 
well as Mr Willis did under Secretary Rusk. 
There is a lot of scientitic humbug or useless- 
ness about the department of agriculture that 
the master of the national grange would 
straighten out in short order, if he could 
have his way. 

Oe 

‘*Milk 12 to 17c a quart and vegetables al- 
most impossible to obtain and most of them 
come from Boston; we are almost starved for 
these things down here.’’ Thus writes a New 
York farmer’s wife who is sojourning at Tar- 
pon Springs, Florida. Is it possible that in 
this enlightened age, our Florida farmers are 
neglecting the wonderful home market that 
is offered them in their winter resorts? The 
New England farmer is being ‘‘ well fixed’’ by 
supplying the summer resort markets of that 
region. If more Florida farmers would follow 
suit, it would pay them well, and somewhat 
reduce the glut of truck that is shipped to the 
larger cities. In these days of econo- 
mies, two great points stick out prominently: 
(1) We must make the mosi of all our httle 
nearby markets, and (2) in this and other 
ways keep our produce out of the big market 
centers. Better distribution of goods of bet- 
ter quality, keeping the surplus of poor stuff 
off the market, is the great problem in con- 
verting perishable produce into cash. 


close 


I 


Grass is the basis of permanently successful 


agriculture. It is curious that although this 
point has long been recognized in America, 
it is only within a few years that genuine ef- 
forts have been made to improve our grasses. 
J. B. Oleott’s turf garden or grass ex periment- 
al plots at South Manchester, Ct, is undoubt- 
edly the most interesting work ot the kind in 
this country, and we are glad that an ade- 
quate picture of it has at last been published 
by the Connecticut board of agriculture. Sim- 
ilar work ought to be conducted by every ex- 
periment station in the country, and under 
the direction of these stations, variety tests of 
grasses should be tried by hundreds of farm- 
ers on all sorts of soils and with all degrees of 
culture in every section of each state. If the 
government seed shop is to be continued at 
all, we would like to see at least half of the 


appropriation of over $100,000 for ‘‘free seed,’’ 
used for promoting the work with grasses 
along the lines justsuggested. This would be 
far better than the $5000 asked of congress for 
work with grasses. How few farmers proper- 
ly prepare land for this crop when seeding 
down to grass for a number of years. 
—— 

One of the most useful and attractive of the 
many beautiful illustrations that have em- 
bellished this magazine, is the frontispiece of 
the present issue. So many people want to 
improve their home grounds but don’t know 
how to plant or how to arrange shrubbery and 
trees, that this object lesson has only to be 
seen to be appreciated. Has it paid Mr 
Barnes to do this? He could probably have 
saved a few dollars and some labor by not 
making his home so beautiful indoors and 
out, but as the world goes, the chances are 
that the money he might thus have saved 
would have been lost in other ways. A man 
owes it to himself and to his family to make 
the home and its surroundings as bright and 
attractive as possible, and then to make the 
home life happy and contented. It is the life 
within our own homes that usually constitutes 
the best there is in this existence. Many of 
us fail to realize this until too late in life to 
make the most out of it. Fortunately it does 
not require wealth to make the home beauti- 
ful. The humblest cottage can be set in the 
charming surroundings of foliage, fruits and 
flowers, and within can be made delightful 
by the ministrations of loving hearts and 
thoughtiul minds. 

‘compannenaiilianattiieainn 

Protected Germany is invading free trade 
England upon her own ground, and there is a 
loud callin the ‘‘tight little isle’’ for protec- 
tion against goods ‘‘made in Germany.’’' The 
ability with which Germany has developed 
her industries at and her 
abroad is consummate. Her diplomacy has 
even outrivaled her technical skill. She has 
discriminated against American meats and 
food products merely to afford a basis fo1 
cessions in forcing her bounty-fed sugars 
upon this market, though no one at Washing- 
ton seems to have ‘‘caught on’’ to this little 
game. But an even bluif was 
many’s assurance to this government in 
’90 that if the United States would go in for 
that country would iead off in 
bounties on sugar and by 1896 

system in Europe woul be 
Result: Last year bounties in 
Germany and France were incre 
and the production of beet 
almost doubled over the output 
ago. We hope the present congress 
be imposed upon in like manner. Neither 
should it permit Hawaiian sugar to come in 
free, but the Sandwich Island product should 
have only the same concession that is propos- 
ed under all reciprocity treaties—ic per Ib 
less duty, paying only l}c as against 13c pro- 
posed for sugar from countries with which 
there is no reciprocity treaty. 


home markets 


cone 


bigger Ger- 


1889- 


free sugar, 
abolishing 
the bounty 
abolished. 
ised, 
had 
eight years 


will not 


sugar 





‘“*Tf your book on the sugar industry cost 
fifty dollars instead of fifty cents, it would be 
well worth the money.’’ Such is the verdict 
of one who has had much experience in rais- 
ing beets and cane and in the manufacture of 
sugar. We have tried to make this extra num- 
ber of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and ORANGE 
Jupp FARMER a complete and reliable treatise, 
covering every point in the economic, 
mercial and cultural aspects of the domestic 
sugar industry. The price 1s fixed at the 
nominal sum of 50c to insure immediate and 
widespread dissemination of reliable informa- 
tion about this new and promising industry. 
The matter in this book is not theory, but is 
based upon actual results under American 
conditions. 


come- 


Last spring I planted a small patch of pota- 
toes with a view of testing to see which would 
grow the most, the whole potato or those cut 
twu eyes to the piece. The rows that I 
planted the whole potatoes yielded three bu 
where those planted with the two-eye 
yieldea one. Furthermore, the 
tato offspring were nearly all of 
size, while the others had more small 


(J. E. K. 


pleces 

whole-po- 
marketable 
tubers. 













Questions Asked and Answered. 


Sugar Cane as a Cow Feed.—K and A want 
to know if sugar cane and ensilage are good 
for cows that are giving milk. Both sugar cane 
and ensilage are good fodder for milk cows, 
put they require other food in the form of 
grain and bran, as they will not do well or 
give good milk on fodder alone. 





Stiffness.—J. O. V. has a mare whose fore- 
leg swelled and the swelling extended up and 
also back on one side as _ far as the flank; she 
had a foal, the swelling remained for a 
month, she got overit, but she is stiff and 
seems to be weak over the loin. From the 
symptoms, I think the mare is foundered and 
the fever in the forefeet makes her act as if 
she was stiff and weak over the loins. It 
would be well to have her examined by a 
qualified veterinary surgeon. If one cannot 
be had, examine the mare very carefully and 
report to us. 


Brewers’ Grains.—L. C. N. wants to know 
if brewers’ grains would be good food to give 
to hogs to make them grow and keep them 
healthy. In order to keep hogs growing and 
healthy they require a mixed diet; one part 
peas and two parts dried brewers’ grains, 
with a pint of oil cake to a peck of the form- 
er and ground together, would be a good 
food, or brewers’ grains twice a day and 
peas or oats once a day (unground) would an- 
swer very well. Brewers’ grains have not 
enough protein in them and therefore would 
not keep animals in a thrifty condition. 


Eating Sticks.—E. J. D. wants to know the 
reason why a cow eats sticks. This is ofteu 
the result of a morbid appetite and it is also 
an idle habit. As long as the cow keeps in 
good condition, take no notice of it, but if the 
cow is running down in flesh she will re- 
quire treatment. Give at one dose 14 Ibs ep- 
som salts and 1 oz ginger dissolved in 4 gal 
water; after this operates, mix and feed one 
tablespoonful each of ginger, gentian and oat- 
meal gruel twice a day for a week. 





Weak Eyes.—O. Mc has an old horse which 
has weak eyes and the cold seems to cause one 
or other of them to run water, usually one at 
atime. During the time the eye is affected 
he cannot see with that eye. Use acetate of 
lead 10 gr, tincture of opium 10 drops and 
water 2 oz; apply alittle of this to the affected 
eye three times a day with a feather until it 
clears up. Also give sulphate of iron 1 dr in 
asmall bran mash morning and night for 
three weeks. 





Hematuria.—W. B. has a cow which passes 
red water; she been in this condition 
three weeks. This derangement is caused 
either trom an injury or an impoverished 
state of the blood. If it is caused by an 1n- 
jury, the blood will form in clots on the floor; 
if from poor blood, it will not. For the former, 
give acetate of lead 4 dr and powdered opium 
1dr at a dose three times a day in oatmeal 
gruel 1 qt; if from the latter, give sulphate of 
iron 2 dr and gentian 4 oz at a dose twice a 
day in gruel 1 qt and continue it three weeks. 


has 


Catarrh.—F. N. T. has lambs; when they 
are about two days old their eyes run water 
and swell, with some of them the eyes will 
swell shut; they seem otherwise in good 
health. This is catarrh of the eyes and the 
majority of cases get well without treatment. 
In severe cases the eyes should be bathed 
with warm water; mix sulphate of zinc 4 gr 
in distilled water 1 oz and put a little of this 
into the eye after each bathing; give from 10 
to 12 drops of syrup of squills in a teaspoonful 
of milk three times a day. 


Skin Disease.—Subscriber has cows whose 
hair comes off 1n spots as large as a half dol- 
lar; has looked for lice but can’t find any. 
30i1 1 lb stavesacre seeds in water 10 ats for 
one hour, then let it simmer for an hour long- 
er and when cool add water to make it up to 
the 10 qts, then wet the animals all over with 
a little of this. Repeat in a week if neces- 
sary, also give each animal nitrate of potas- 
sium 4 oz in a bran mash twice a day for one 
week. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Neryous complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, nam- 
ing thie paper. W. A. NOYES,} 820 Powers’ Block, Roches- 
er, N. ¥, 








LIVE STOCK QUERIES 


C3 CFD EPRICE OD CIO ® 


> “When | Saw 


—your advertisement 


I thought that it was probably like the announce- 
ments of many other makers of harvesting machinery 
—big blow and little show; but I’m ready to surren- 
der; go ahead, gentlemen, you’re all right; I bought 
one of your binders last season and it is equal to any 
claim you ever made for it.” e 

This is the condensed essence of what Mr. Thomas 
Carney, of Washington Court House, Ohio, has to 
say about the McCormick a Hand Open Elevator 
claims made for Mc 





Ve 
Harvester and Binder. The 
strong claims. 


That’s because 





\\ Machines are so constructed that strong claims for them are justified. The ma- 
chine you want will cost you more than the other kind, for the simple reason that 
|it is worth more; that’s all — there’s no other reason — and in the end you'll be 
glad you paid the difference, because there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


— 
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ormick Machines are 


RDI DIED EPAWLIRTEDARD 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 





The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper, for sale everywhere. 











SOME MILK 


AE have doubled 3 


thier trade by @ 


i 

“the: GHAMPION”’ 
Our free book on ‘Milk’ 
Quem will interest every 
d milk raiser.——— 
CHAMPION MILK 
COOLER CO. 
443 RAILROAD ST. 

t. CORTLAND, N. Y 
FOO $0080808 
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LIQUID PAINTS 
THE STANDARD PAINTS FOR 
STRUCTURAL PURPOSES 
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Illustrated designs of Cottages 
with samples of 56 colors 


oavae FREE BY MAIL “a 
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How’s This ! 


One of our Pennsylvania subscribers writes, “I am very 
much gratified at the results of my advertisementin the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of THE AGRICULTURIS?. Re- 
ceived hundreds of answers which brought many eustom- 
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ers and demonstrated the fact that this paper goes to the 
best homes.” 


EVERGREENS. 


~ Largeststock in Amer 
ica, including 

1@¢ Colorudo Blue Spruce 

and Douglas Spruce 

of Colorado. 









One year from 
1,000 Peach Trees ina, 3°to 3'tt. 
mostly branched, with freight prepaid to any station east 
of Miss. River for $20; or 500 for $11.50. = prepaid, 
25c. Other sized trees, proportional prices. . 8. JOHN- 
STON, Box No. 3, Stockley, Del. «5 





offering splendid opportuni- 
ties for lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, mechanics, farmers 
and all others desirous of 
locating where they may be 
sure of ever-increasing busi- 
ness and pleasant homes, are 
to be found on the line of the 


CHICAGO 
GREAT 
WESTERN 


Railway, 


Fine lands for garden-farming, fruit- 
growing, poultry-raising; special sites 
for paying manufacturing plants. Fall 
information free upon application to 
W. J. REED, Industrial Agent, 0. G. W. 
Ry., 604 Endicott Building, St. Paul. 


**Tlaple 
Lea 
Route"’ 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
NEW YORK. 

Knoxboro grange is justly celebrated for 
the literary and musical talent of its mem- 
bers, possessing an orchestra of several brass 
instruments, with violin and organ, which 
would be hard to find in many granges. The 
lecturer, Mrs A. J. Brewer, though young in 
years, is a veteran in the work and Madison 
Patrons will long remember the entesrtain- 
ment given by them. 

Madison grange of Solsville entertained 40 
Patrons of Knoxboro grange; the latter grange 
furnished a fine literary program while Madi- 
son grange furnished the supper. 

Madison Pomona grange met with Poolville 
grange Mar 5; there was not as large an at- 
tendance as usual but a very pleasant and in- 
teresting meeting is reported. State master 
Hale installed otticers, after which considera- 
ble business of importance was transacted ; re- 
ports of the state grange were made and a 
short but very interesting address by the mas- 
ter of the state grange, followed by a _ short 
program by the lecturer, closed the meeting; 
refreshments were served by Poolville grange 
and the day closed by an open meeting in 
the evening, which was addressed by deputy 
Frank Smith of Madison, deputy A. J. Brew- 
erof Oneida and the state master. Next 
meeting with De Ruyter grange June 8. - 

Marcy grange organized a reading club with 
20 members, under the instruction of Cornell 
univ extension; the plan adopted is of the 
most thorongh and practical instruction, pre- 
senting many object lessons, thus bringing 
the reader to consider that his land is the pa- 
tient and he is the doctor. The reading has 
given many new ideas and old ideas new 
light. The members are much interested and 
hold special meetings each week for that pur- 
pose. 

Newark grange held the last of a series of 
socials in their hall March 11; about 200 were 
present, light refreshments were served and 
it was a very enjoyable occasion for all. Sev- 
eral applications were secured. April 3 the 
neighboring grange of Palmyra are invited 
for a social visit and feast. Such occasions 
as these tend to encourage and cheer the farm- 
er in these times of business depression and 
low prices. 

Schenctady Co Pomona grange inet with 
South Schenectady grange and installed Peter 
Van Dyke as master and Mrs B. F. Wemple 
as Pomona. John N. Jones of Pattersonville 
grange was elected delegate to the coming 
grange convention looking toward co-opera- 
tion in marketing, to be held in Syracuse June 
1. *Two candidates were given the Pomona 
degree. 

Steuben Co Pomona grange was fully organ- 
ized at Savona March 9. It has an unequal- 
ed charter membership of 228. F. O. Berry, 
gatekeeper of state grange, installed the offi- 
cers. Isaac Johnston is master and Lorenzo 
Hulbert secretany ; 20 granges are represented 
in the Pomona. Secretary Hulbert was elect- 
ed a delegate to the co-operative council that 
meets at Syracuse, June 1. 

State Master O. H. Hale addressed a meet- 
ing at Arlington March 15; much interest was 
manifested and many signed an application 
fora charter. A meeting was appointed in 
the future, when Deputy A. E. Hall will meet 
with them and hopes to complete the organi- 
zation. 

Pawling grange was 
Hall with 16 charter 


organized by Deputy 
members. B. Burr 
was elected master and H. 8S. Wanzer secre- 
tary. Brother O. H. Hale addressed these 
farmers March 11. He is a very earnest 
speaker and anyone who hears him speak for 
the good of the order is convinced of its 
valne to the farmer. 

’atrons of Dutchess Co granges assembled 
at Amenia grange hall, March 12, to organize 
a Pomona grange. The granges of the county 
were well represented. State Master O. ‘ 
Hale officiated in the organization and the 
following officers were elected: E. J. Preston 
master, <A. E. Hall lecturer and George 
Knickerbocker secretary. After the installa- 
tion, Brother Hale addressed the Patrons up- 
on the value of the order, speaking pomeon te 
upon the work of the Pomona grange. ‘Lhe 
forming of a Patrons’ Insurance Co was con- 
sidered and a committee appointed to consid- 
er the advisability of such an organization to 
report at next Pomona meeting, May 4, with 
Pine Plains grange. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Spring grange of Springboro gave a sugar 
eat, which was well attended, as was a recent 
ive-cream social. 

Grange Notes. 

The legislative committee of the national 

grange has issued a petition to congress, as 


GRANGE 


instructed by the national grange, asking a 
tariff granting to agriculture equal protection 
with other induStries, free rural mail deliv- 
ery, enactment and enforcement of pure food 
laws, enactment and enforcement of imimigra- 
tion laws, settlement of internaticnal contro- 
versies by arbitration, additional powers to 
the interstate commerce commission, restora- 
tion of the American merchant marine and 
coastwise trade, speedy construction of the 
Nicaragua canal by the United States, friend- 
ly relations with the struggling Cuban patri- 
ots and election of United States senators by 
popular vote. 


(Sold with or without Mik L Ss 
CRUSH Ear Corn and GRIND 
any kind of small grain or cotton 
seed at SAME TIME; mizing in 
any proportion desired. Use 
Conical-shaped Grinders. DIF- 
FERENT fromall other mills., 


LIGHTEST RUBBING, 
best built i 
“ond Handiest to Operate 
Six sizes: from 2 to 25H.P., 
Have mills epecially suited for 
gins COTTON SEED and CORN 
1TH SHUCKS ON. In great favore aie 
with ginners and large planters Gs 
Awarded Gold Medal at Atlanta Exposition, 
ALSO MAKE SWEEP FEED GRINDERS. 
N. E. BOWSHER, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


FOR MILCH COWS 


For Sheep. For Cattle of All Kinds. 
——PRIME 


Catton Seed fYieal 


{ MORE MILK, 
Makes < RICHER CREAM, 
( FIRMER BUTTER. 
Than any other feed and its cost is returned to the farmer 
in the enhanced value of the manure for fertilizing, as it 
contains 40 per cent. more soil nutriment than manure 
made from any other feed. 

For sale by all Dealers in Feed. 
Pamphlets showing advantages and how to feed, mailed 
free on application. 

THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar St., New York. 


NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 


Crop. Supplied in car- 

load lots, direct from Ca- 

nadian storehouses, in 

bulk, bags or barrels, un- 

der personal supervision. 

Guaranteed quality and 

t, weight. Write for free Dam- 

of DPR / phiet and price-list. 


Nee4 R. R. 
= 5s Box S. LALOR. 


Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & CO, 

















WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 


MANUFACTURED BV 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


STEAM OR HOARSE POWER 
SENO FOR CATALOGUE 


eR 
MARRISON’S BURR-STONE 


GRINDING MILLS. 


On the market 50 years. They were grant- 
ed the highest possible award atthe Worlds 
=. Columbian Exposition in 1293, for 
: Extreme Simplicity, Ac- 
ceptable Werk and Lew 
Price. Reduced prices for 
this season. Send 2c. stamp for 
= our 48p. Illustrated Catalogue. 

B LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
154Mallock Ave., New Haven, Comm 


BUGGIES, (=== 


Phetons, 
9 Spring Wagons, 
Harness and Saddles shipped C. O. D. 
anywhere to anyone with 
—— ————— =. 
S est wholesale prices. Guar- 
— — an as represented or 
= RZ KIN money refunded. Send for 
A\S RSS illustrated catalogand testi- 
monials Free. $ogr-(in full 

CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van Buren St.. -42, CHICA 





SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 








Condensed Premium List. 


Useful and Valuable Articles for those 
who obtain New Subscribers to 
This Journal. 


We give herewith a condensed list of some 
of the many useful premiums given to those 
who get up clubs for this journal. The pre- 
miums advertised are given for new subscrib- 

taken three months on trial, at 25 

each, although yearly subscriptions 

be sent if desired. One yearly sub. 

scription at $1 will be counted the same as 
four three-months subscribers in every case. 

The first column gives the price of each arti- 
cle when purchased outright, and the second 
the price including a year’s subscription to this 
journal. 

A full description of each article will be 
found in our new illustrated Premium List, 
which we send free on request. 


For One Three-Months Subscriber 


At 25 cents we will send any one of the follow- 
ing articles, free and postpaid: 


F 
Practical Poultry Grower, $. 


ic 
5 


"rice. 
15 } 
Practical Fruit Grower, 1 $1.25 
Money Crops, 15 ) 


For Two Three-Months Subscribers. 


Rand McNally’s New 
Atlas, 

American Agriculturist Alma- 
nace, ‘ 1, 
Pictures of All Countries, 25 1.20 
Student’s Fountain Pen, Py. 1.20 


Handy 


— $1.2 


“J OU 


5 

For Four Three-Months Subscribers. 

$.50 $1 25 
15 1.4 


Every-Day Facts, 
Leatherstocking Tales, 
Wood’s Natural History, 50 
Lee’s Encyclopedia Britannica, .50 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, .50 
Eaton’s Every Day Educator, 50 
Blakeslee’s Industrial Cyclo- 
pedia, 50 
Gleason’s Horse Book, 50 
Presidential Cook Book, 50 
Popular Melodies, .50 
Famous Standard Books, 50 
Combination Microscope, 50 
Gent’s Two-Bladed Knife, 50 
Tool Holder and 20 Tools, 50 
National Standard Dictionary, .50 
Reading Glass, 50 
Lalla Rookh Dress Cutting 
System, .50 


bo 
t 


Po fk ret fet 
t 


to 


i ee 


For Six Three-Months Subscribers. 


Best Stamping Outfit, $.75 $1.50 
For Eight Three-Months Subscribers. 


Ridpath’s History of the U. 8.,$1.50 
Library Map of the World, —-— 
Nine Tools in One, 1.00 


$2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
Three-Months Subscribers. 
$1.75 
2.00 


For Twelve 


Oxford Bible, 
Home Repairing Outfit, 


9? 50 


"2.50 
For Sixteen Three-Months Subscribers. 


Gent’s Nickel Watch, $3.00 
French Achromatic Telescope, 2.50 


For 


$3.50 


3.00 


Twenty-eight Three-Months Sub- 
scribers. 
Gent’s Silverine Watch, $5.00 $5.50 
For Thirty Three-Months Subscribers. 
Combination Bookcase and Sec- 
retary, $5.00 $5.50 
For Sixty-four Three-Months Subscribers. 


$12.00 
12.00 


Gent’s Gold Watch, 
Ladies’ Gold Watch, 


Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


82 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 


Orange Judd Company, 


Publishers. 
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LOOK-ME-OVER, POLAND-CHINA $3600 BOAR 


This unprecedented figure was recently 
the famoug hog going to 
was paid for a Poland-China brood sow. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Favors Sale of Milk Rath Rather Than Butter. 

In reply to G. W. Guernsey of Schoharie 
Co, N Y, I would say that the average price 
of milk at ecreameries that shipped to N Y 
was 2 1-6c per qt, ranging from 14 to 2c, 
though at some other sections it hardly aver- 
aged 2c. I can certainly see more sure money 
in sight and with less delay and annoyance at 
lic from May till Sept than in making butter, 
pork and calves at even 18¢ per Ib for the but- 
ter, and also haul it 3 to 5 miles. If one care- 
fully keeps account of his time and. expenses, 
in making butter; feeding and caring for 
stock; freight and commission on the butter 
interest while storing up and selling the sea- 
son’s make, he will see plainly that isc per qt 
leaves him a margin in favor of selling milk of 
nearly the fraction if not quite. 

If Mr G. looks at the article March 6, Page 
305, Hopeful Tone of Buttermakers, he will see 
that the winimum cost of producing and dis- 
posing of western butter is 44c or upward per 
lb, where all the requirements are the best 
managed. If he will change his program as 
follows and reportif he is not mucb better 
pleased I will own the corn to him. Procure 
good milkers that are fresh from Sept 1 to 
Jan 1, put up plenty of sweet corn ensilage 
that is nearly matured (fully filled out at 
least) sufficient to feed 30 to'40 lbs daily dur- 
ing winter, good clover hay with some roots 
and grain, keep strict account of growing and 
putting up the crops, and if all is well man- 
aged and his milk account does not pay a fair 
profit then I am wrong. 

A good silo. sufficient to secure the 
feed for 25 cows can he built at a cost 
of not over $100 and six acres of ground 
well fertilized will grow enough corn to fill 
it. This can be put in drills 42 in apart and 
from 4to6 stalks to the foot of row witha 
one-horse planter or grain drill. Soon as up 
lin go over with smoothing harrow length- 
wise of rows. Afterward three times’ culti- 
vating finishes the work till ready to cut up, 
when the corn harvester and ensilage cutter 
will secure it quickly and cheapest, and in 
making milk for either butter or sale the re- 
suits are about one-fifth in favor of above plan 
than to cure the Leaming or ordivary corn and 
feed it dry—both in quantity and quality of 
milk. Many have tried to discourage using 
sweet corn for the silo, saying it sours, but if 
it is planted soon enough to get fully grown 
and secured before frost, it is far sweeter and 
much more nutritious than any other. I 
would rather use the Egyptian or Stowell’s at 
$2 per bu than the dent corn if given free. 
[J. F. Carl, Susquehanna Co, Pa. 


It is not the intention of the N Y Central 
to make any reduction in present rates on 
milk sent to N Y city. Shipments over this 
route originate entirely within the state, and 
the rates will not be affected by the recent 
decision of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion. 

I send 


milk to New York through the 


a syndicate of Missouri 





paid in Illinois for the Poland-China boar named, 


breeders. At the same auction sale, $1575 


creamery at Cornwall Bridge. They furnish 
cans and wash them and take out 4c per qt, so 
I get 60c per can of 49 qts in summer and 70, 80 
and 90c in winter. With hired help at $15 to 
20 per month, how are farmers to make a liv- 
ing, as milk seems to be the only thing one 
ean dispose of readily for cash, but requiring 
much hard labor.—|H. P., Litchfield Co, Ct. 

Lemon branch, Wyoming Co, Pa, appointed 
D. H. Davis, Lynn, to serve temporarily un- 
tilhk. H. Atkinson can again take up the 
work. Mr Atkinson writes he has noticed 
the most enthusiastic and interested people 
in this matter of the milk business are those 
who take AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Milk Notes. 
Milk shipments in cans of 40 gts over the 








N'Y and Putnem R Rto High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates names were as fol- 
lows: 
Mar 7 Feb 28 Feb 14 Feb7 Jan 31 Jan 24 
Hammonds, 39 37 37 39 39 40 
Millwood, 86 92 95 94 96 93 
Kitchawan, 28 33 52 52 49 46 
Croton Lake, 106 112 111 107 112 117 
Yorktown, 247 249 243 228 223 225 
Amawalk, 112 113 111 109 102 107 
West Somers, 40 44 +4 43 44 47 
Baldwin Place, 221 222 217 227 240 225 
Mahopac Falls, 335 337 335 327 321 330 
Mahopac Mines,153 156 164 156 154 157 
Lake Mahopac, 57 60 55 54 60 68 
Crofts, 101 106 115 117 115 117 
Carmel, 62 60 55 61 61 56 
Brewster, 16 10 10 9 10 11 
Total, 1603 1631 1644 1623 1626 1639 
Also 724 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 36 
cases from Baldwin Place. 
The summer price of milk at Boston has 


been fixed at 33c ® can of 84 qts delivered at 
the depot in that city, or the same as last sum- 
® can less than 


mer. Farmers get 8 to 13c 
this at their local depots. The N E milk 
producers’ union which supplies the Boston 
market is now very powerful with its nearly 
100 local branches and 3000 members among 
the farmers. 
——EEEE 
To Chill Milk Successfully.—Dairymen can 


draw trade easily if milk and cream are prop- 
erly prepared before distribution. The secret of 
suecess is clean tdols, immediate chilling of 
the milk as drawn and keeping it at 30 to 40 
degrees until consumed. Dairymen can clean 
tools at but little expense, but it is not so 
easy to chill milk unless a milk cooler or 
aerator is used. The Champion Milk Cooler 
Co of Cortland, N Y, has for several years 
supplied dairymen with a cooler at a low 
price, which is hard to beat. It is in general 
use by milk peddlers in the ¢ast who peddle 
milk in bottles, and in some cases creameries 
oblige each patron to chill milk with a Cham- 
pion cooler, immediately after being drawn. 
As the cost is but $7 to $10, every AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST reading dairyman should write 
the Champion Co for full particulars concern- 
ing it. It is generally indorsed by dairy ex- 
yerts and will soon pay for itseif by improv- 
ing the milk, thereby gaining trade. 
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**Tears, idle tears, I 
know not what they 
mean,’’ wrote the poet 
Tennyson. 
But tears al- 
ways mean 
something. 
There are 
tears of mel- 
ancholy, tears 
of joy, and of 
despair, and 
those saddest 
most pathetic 
tears of the 
nervous over- 
wrought wo- 
man who has 
been bearing 
up as bravely 
as she aay 









under a daii 
~ burden of 
weakness and dragging, torturing pain. 

No wonder women weep. The wonder is 
that they are not oftener in tears for all they 
have to bear and suffer; and the saddest 
thing about it is how littie their sufferings 
are understood. Even the doctor, nine 
times in ten says: ‘‘Oh, a little nervous- 
ness, posts ei ** ee ** neuralgia, ”’ or ‘*insom- 
nia,’’ ‘““dyspepsia.”” If he suspects the 
real me he insists upon examinations and 
local treatment,—about the very worst thing 
possible to a nervous, overwrought woman. 

There is no need of these repugnant 
methods. Any woman may insure health 
and strength in a womanly way by the use 
of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 
cures the weaknesses and diseases of the 
feminine organism absolutely and com- 
pletely. It was devised for this special 
purpose by one of the most eminent and 
experienced physicians in this country; an 
expert specialist in women’s diseases. 

For nearly 30 years Dr. Pierce has been 
chief consulting physician of the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Any woman may consult him by letter, free 
of charge. Her letter will be answered rot 
by a mere nurse or uneducated, unscientific 
person, but by the most competent medical 
authority anywhere obtainable. 

All women should read Dr. Pierce’s thou- 
sand-page illustrated book, ‘‘ The People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser.’’ It con- 
tains more clear and comprehensive advice 
on medical subjects than any other book 
ever published. A paper-bound copy sent 
free for twenty-one one-cent stamps to pay 
the cost of mailing only. Or cloth-bound 
for thirty-one stamps. 


ONE DEAD 


“T bought ng cherry trees of you last spring; 
only one died; 95% made a growth of 1to3 feet. 
Iam much be At pleased with your trees than 
the lot I foolishly bonght of an agent. Book me 
for 400 more.”’ SUGENE B. HOKE, Cordova, Il. 

We are extensive growers of the hardiest 
kinds of Fruits, Shrubs, Vines, Bulbs, etc.. and 
want to Sell You Direct. Can save you One- 
Half. We issne the finest Nursery Catalogue 
in both English and Seandinavian. Has 


fine illustrations — 100 } Pp 

full descriptions. Write : 

for it AT ONCE. IT’S reeCe 
To introduce our seeds, we after Yellow Danvers 

Onion Seeds at 50c per pound 

Sioux City Nursery & Seed Co., 


SIOUX*CITY, IOWA. 


We buy Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Millet. Send sample. 








WILDS’ ECONOMY EQUALIZER 
Whiffletree Hooks 





LUCKY MANUF AcTU RING CO., Lucca, N. D. 
Sample $5.00. T. R.WILDS, Mner. 


cow TREKS, PLANTS 


and vines; all kinds; 100,000 
FRUITTREZS. Millions of fruit 
and vegetable plants; ever- 
greens. shrubs and shade 
trees. Stock first-class. 
logue free. ey 1897 cata- 
—_— ree YER, 

Orange Co. Nurseries, Cornwall, N. ¥. 




















REA. REDUCTION in prices of Seed Potatoes, Oar- 
man’s No. 3, No. 1, Livingston Banner. Reduced 
price list free. E, D. FARLEY, LeRoy, N. Y. Box 688 
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Albany Co o—At Knox, winter grain is 
looking well and there will be a large acreage 
of grain and fodder corn sown this spring. 
Stock wintered well. At auction sales stock, 
witb the exception of horses, sells well. The 
cheese factory will be well patronized this 
year, as cheese pays better than butter. A few 
farms have changed hands with prices low. 
Amaziah Saddlemire has bought the Charles 
Parsons farm and Charles Bunzy will work 
it. C. T. Clute will build a new barn. Help 
has been engaged at old prices. J. C. Bogardus 
has bought a separator. A large acreage will 
be seeded to grass and many farmers have al- 
ready secured their seed. Apples are nearly 
gone. Sugaring has begun.——At Jerusalem, 
there will be many changes this jear. Theo- 
dore Hotaling will work Stephen Miller’s 
flace at Selkirk. New milk cows sell at $30 
to 45 each. Frank Hailenbeck will move to 
his plave in Fern Bush. Farmers are buying 
fertilizers. Hired help is plenty and wages 
are from 15 to 22 per month. 


Chenango Co o—At N 
sery company has made 
trons at the following rates: April $1, May 
80c, June 70c, July 80c, Aug 9c, Sept 1.10 
per a This is a slight reduction from 
last year’s prices. Cheese factories will start 
about April 1. Wows are in good demand at 
30 to 40. Horses are very cheap and sales are 
rare. Hay and grain are plenty and cheap. 
Elmer Travor was accidentally shot through 
his hand recently. But little help has as yet 
been engaged and the prospect is that wages 
will be reduced. Il. K. Jaquith is buying po- 
tatoes at 25c per bu. The trade is handling 
many veals. Both beef and pork are in good 
demand at prices ranging from 5 to 6c per lb. 
At Columbus more than the usual quantity 
of ice has been stored. Little sugar has been 
made yet. Auctions are numerous. A meat 
market is to be opened in the postoftice 
building. 


Delaware Co o—At Middletown, bad weather 
has retarded sugaring,but indications promise 
a good season. Much sugar will be made for 
home use. Hay searce and much grain fed. 
Little butter made yet. Cows bring $25 to 35, 
but no sale for anything else. Old butter 
nearly gone.——At Halcottsville, sugaring has 
begun and there have been some good runs of 
sap on warm days. There is a shortage of 
fodder and much grain is being bought. Cows 
wiutered well. Milk is low at Webber’s 
creamery, farmers getting only 60c per 40-qt 
can. Kelly Bros have lost two valuable cows. 


Duanesburg, Sclienectady Co, March 24— 
The winter was open and spring started in 
well. Winter grain and meadows fared bad- 
ly. Produce low. Hay holds out well. As 
yet there are but few silos in town, but there 
will undoubtedly be more this year. Many 
farms are going under mortgage sales. 


Dutchess Co o—At Beekman, the deprecia- 
tion in real estate values has been very great. 
Produce is very low, and many swindles by 
commission houses have put farmers on their 
guard as to how they dispose of it.——At Mill- 
brook, stock wintered well and the short -hay 
supply lasted longer than was expected, being 
helped out by fodder. Silos have been im- 
portant factors in winter feeding. The price 
of uuilk at the factory has been cut again. 
There is lttle change among farm tenants. 
Mr Dietrich has bought the Muckle Hill prop- 
erty to add to his already large stock farm. 
The last of the apples are woving out at 75c per 
bh]. Many were frozer in cellars. ——At Stan- 
ford, John H. Putnam, one of the leading 
farmers of the county, died in the latter part 
of Feb. Not an application for help was 
made to the overseers of the poor during the 
winter. Some farms are practically abandon- 
ed. The contract price for milk bids fair to be 
lower than last year’s, which was the lowest 
ever known here. 


Edmeston, Otsego Co, March 24—Batcher & 
Son of New York will run the milk station 
at Sweets. Line Carpenter is filling his cold 
storage building with eggs. Eggs are selling 
for 10c per doz. Hay is selling at $8 to 10 per 
ton delivered and more will be held over than 
last year. A mutual fire insurance company 
has heen organized here with headquarters 
at Burlington Flats. S. L. Kelsey is the sec- 
retary. Farmers are tapping sugar orchards. 
More fertilizers and ashes are being bought 
than last season. Owing tothe scant supply 
of snow and hard freezes new seeding is — 
looking very well. Potatoes are bringing 25 
per bu. The hop acreage will be about the 
same as usual. Several farms are to be sold 
this month on mortgage foreclosures. More 
oats will be sown than usual. Some farmers 
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Yew Berlin, the conden- 
contracts with pa- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


will not carry milk to the New York conden- 
sing company at New Berlin,owing to the cut 
made in prices. Some of the cheese factories 
which were idle last season will be opened up 
on account of the high price of cheese. 


Halcott Center,Greene Co, March 24—Joseph 
B. Scudder has’ hired Avery Boughton’s 
farm for one year and J. H. Bouton has hired 
one of A. Judd’s farms. I). J. Crosby 
shipped about 60 bbls of apples to New 
York recently. Kaufman’s creamery is re- 
ceiving more miik than ever before at this 
time of year. Eli D. Jenkins has rented his 
farm to Jefferson Mead and moved to Bush- 
nellsville. 

Norfolk, St Lawrence Co, March 23—Weath- 
er has been bad for farm work. Eggs have 
failen to 12 per doz. Flour remains as before. 
Many farms are changing hands and there is 
a general cry of hard times. 


Oneida Co oO—At Marcy, many 
have been induced to plant sugar beets 
for the Rome factory, taking their pay 
in stock at the rate of $4° per ton if testing 
12 per cent. Many believe that they can 
raise beets with about the same expense as 
potatoes and raise from 25 to 30 tons per acre 
without exhausting the soil. Farmers have 
fei stock very freely and cows are looking 
well. More fodder is in barns than at this 
time last year. Most all stock has been win- 
tered on corn fodder and straw. At auction 
cows average 30 to 35. Horses very low. 
There is a good demand for veal calves at 5c 
lw. An unusual amount of butter was made 
during the winter. The bulk of the potato 
crop in this section has been shipped. Some 
sold at 20e, while many believe that they are 
worth that to feed, and are feeding corn meal 
and potatoes with good resuits. The corn 
sapning company has contracted for this 
year’s supply at the same price as last year. 
——At Clinton the weather has been cold and 
stormy. Cattle wintered well. No sale for 
potatoes. Beans slow atl per bu, wheat 85c. 
Winter wheat is looking well. Dairyiug is 
about all that pays in this vicinity. 

Portville, Cattaraugus Co, March 24— 
Nearly all farmers are busy getting post tim- 
ber. Some - them are making sugar, but the 
season thus far has been decidedly poor. Stock 
bas wintered fairly well. Much anxiety is 
felt for fear the army worm will return again 
this season. Some farmers are so badly scared 
that they are not going to sow any oats at all, 
but will plow and sow corn and buckwheat 
A large amount of apples and potatoes still 
on hand. 

Philmont, Columbia Co, March 23—Frank 
Decker, whe has worked Bert Harder’s farm 
the past year, will move from there April 1 
and will work for Morehouse Nash. Mrs M. 
K. Linday, who is spending the winter in 
Los Angeles, Cal, will return here about the 
first of May and expects to make several im- 
provewents on her large farmhouse. 

Stafford, Genesee Co, March 24—Wheat 
and grass are looking well despite severe 
night frosts after warm days. ‘The potato 
crop is still unmarketable and is likely to be 
an elephant on the hands of the farmers. 
Prices are 12 to 15¢c per bu. Frank Pinney 
has some 400 bu in pits and ceilars. The bulk 
of the apple crop has been worked off, but 
prices were very low. Farmers are holding 
Russets, which are slowly advancing. San- 
ders Bros of Stafford have bought large quan- 
tities in this vicinity. The roads through 
this section for sevéral weeks past have been 
in bad condition and there is much need of a 
better road law. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
has a large circulation in this town and its 
weekly visits are very welcome. Sugar mak- 
ing has begun on the James Johnson farm. 
Sugar is not made to any extent elsewhere in 
this section. 


farmers 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Co o—Farmers of this county 
are putting in peas and early peeotone, about 
the usual acreage of the latter being planted. 
March has given little sunshine up to date 
and but little rain. Deep wells are still dry, 
tut shallow wells are full. Rains are too 
light to reach deep springs. Hay is $12 to 16 
per ton, wheat 88¢ per bu, corn 33c, oats 27c, 
butter 22c per lb, eggs 15c per doz. Seed pota- 
toes 50c per bu, ordinary 35c per bu. 


Morris Co S—At Flanders, apples are sell- 
ing at 20c per bu. D. B. Coles sold 97 bbis 
at 50c per bbl. In storing his apples he lost 
the bulk of 900 bu. R. D. Caskey is rushing 
the butter and egg business. Eggs are selliug 
at 14c per doz. W. S. Huff is the leading 
poultryman of this vicinity. Farmers as a rule 


-that,they could control the 





have their work well in hand and are ready 
for spring plowing.——At Chatham, J. H, 
Brown is doing a good business in fertilizers 
and brewer’s grains this spring. Some truck. 
ers have commenced plowing. Peach buds in 
a few localities are killed, but most orchards in 
the county are safe. Property owners have 
signed a petition for a new macadam road 
over the line in Essex Co. The legislature 
bas made Chatham village a borough. 


I Find Grave Doubts among our farmers as 
to the advantage to them of our state board of 
ugriculture, state grange, etc. These orgar- 
izations should advocate measures to reduce 
taxation instead of increasing it. They should 
not recommend the expenditure of thousands 
of dollars without debate. At the late imeet- 
ing of our state board of agriculture, a resolu- 
tion was offered that the board recommend the 
repeal of the present school law or at least 
so much of it that townships should be al- 
lowed to return to their old district system so 
affairs of their 
own schools. The chair tried to stave the 
thing off, but as it was insisted upon, it had 
to be put through, which was done practic- 
ally without debate and was finally declared 
lost by a tie vote, after three efforts to count 
the vote. The present system is not satisfac. 
tory ta the majority of farmers. The situation 
is about the same as regards stone roads. 
They feel that they cannot afford the expense 
and it is an actual fact that hundreds of farm- 
ers will be forced to the wall if the thing is 
allowed. It is the ‘‘professional’’ farmer, not 
the actual worker, who encourages these ex- 
pensive movements. The most active advo- 
sate of expensive roads in this section has 
owed me $10 for six months.—{A Hunting- 
don Co Farmer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Springboro, Crawford Co, March 24—Hay is 
plenty at $6 in the barn and 10 pressed. Eggs 
plenty at l4c per doz, butter 14c per Ib. 
Apples are moving slowly. Only one carload 
was shipped trom here during the winter. 
Everybody that has asugar bush is busy. Syr- 
up at present is retailed at 40c per gal. The 
tishing industry in Lake Erie is in full blast. 
Many farmers here run fish wagons. The 
2a state fish company placed the spring hatch 
of white fish in the lake March 10. There 
were 30,000,000 fry. Alonzo Bennett, a wide- 
awake farmer and dealer 1n live stock, received 
a carload of Canadian two-year-old steers re- 
cently. Stock is well picked up about here. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. 10 ¢ 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDL K 
EDITION. at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word. 
Jash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser 
tion in issne of the following week. Advertisements of 

“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accented atthe above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large dispiay type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will prove a 
paying Investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New ¥s ork. 





y ANTED _By women, each with an infant or young child 
situations in the country (general housework. plain cooking, 
Railroad fare paid by Association. 


etc). Small wages expected ) 
ASSOCIATION, 105 East 


Apply STATE CHARITIES AID 
Twenty-Second Street, New Y ork City 


NG Gs FOR H ATC HING from high grade R Cc White, R.C 
Way 8. C. Brown, Buff Leg zhorns, Black Minorcas, and B. 
} Eggs, $ i Eggs, Send for circular free. )T- 

TAQG se HE E Pot I RY YARDS, North Hartland, Ve rmont. 





V ANTED—To hear from parties in need of water for domestic 
or stock purposes, railroad or manufacturers’ tanks, village 
or town water works, test wells for oil, gas, coal, or other minerals. 
Address ALEX. McQUEEN, Schuyler, Saratoga Co,, N. Y. 
EGISTERED ST. L LAMBERT | Yearling Bulls. and | Cc aives. of 
our best prize Butter stock, at low prices See Co Hardin’ 8 
“Item,” Page 355. EDMOND L. “CL ARKSON, Tivoli, N. 


quality and 
ELD FARM, 


BERKSHIRE SOWS, due April and May, cheap. 


breeding considere od: other ages also. LYN 
Washington Hollow, N. 
EC IPES to increase egg ” production ‘and to p reserve eggs, 20 
cents each; together, 30 cents. ROBERT WYLDE, Nanuet, 
Y. 


INELAND SWEE T POTATOES for seed, select, $1.50 per 
3bu. bbl. Cash with order. F. 8. NEWCOMB, Vineland, 
N.J 
INELESS SWEET POT ATOES — 
logue free. FEIDLER’S SEED STO 


e dollars barrel. Cata- 
, Terre Haute, Ind, 











George D. King of Hillside farm shipped 
a carload of fine horses to New York city rc- 
cently. Many farmers have contracted for the 
sale of their chestnut timber next fall. Charles 
Mallory has shipped many carloads of hick- 
ory, paying 8 perthousand on stump. Al- 
though the farmers need the timber they need 
the money wore. More than two-thirds of 
the farms in this county are undér mortgage. 
Charlies F. Gleason of Espyville is shipping 
baled hay, paying 7 per ton for clean timothy 
and 6 for mixed. Farmers seem to prefer the 
latter for home stock. Stock looking better 
than for years. A mild winter with plenty 
of feed does the business. 


Westfall, Pike Co, March 24—Farmers did 
not have much chance to use sleighs this win- 
ter. William Rose’s four tracts of farm land 
that were sold at auction recently were bid 
in by the mortgagee, Judge Klaer of Milford, 
for only $6500. ‘There is no sale for farm 
land in this section. Eggs and potatoes are 
cheap. Not much sale for apples. Clover 
seed can be bought for $5 per bu in the Port 
Jervis market. 


OHIO. 


Disastrous Floods in Pike Co oO—A cloud- 
burst occurred recently on the upper and mid- 
dle basin of the Scioto river, raising it and 
its tributaries to unusual hight. Paint creek 
has flooded many houses and threatened the 
aqueduct of the Erie canal. TheN WRR 
bridge was saved. by —- weighted down 
with heavily loaded cars. he levee -below 
Waverly gave way flooding the beautiful farm- 
ing region known as the Prairie, with 1 to 
10 ft of water. The suddenness of the rise 
added to the hight has carried off a great deal 
of produce, especially corn fodder and straw. 


Bloomington, ClintonCof—Continuous heavy 
rains have seriously interfered with spring 
work. J.ittle sod plowed yet. Farmers are busy 


marketing corn at 20c. Clover seed about 
half sown. Wheat looking fairly well. <A 
large acreage will be planted to corn this 


year. 

Monroe, Miami Co 0 —L. J. Russell has 200 
acres of land and his principal crops are 
wheat, corn and clover, part of the latter be- 
ing sown with timothy for mixed hay for 
horses. He raises two crops of corn and two of 
wheat by plowing the land three times. The 
tirst crop of wheat is putin the corn, most of 
which is cut up, and in the second crop of 
wheat be sows timothy and clover. He 
mows but once and follows the clover with 
corn. The soilis.black loam and red clay. 
He has tried this system for 11 years and has 
lost but one stand of wheat. Farmers are 
very busy. Some of the fields of wheat that 
are ruined by fly will be sown to oats or corn 
and some farmers who bave sheds will in- 
crease their area of tobacco and potatoes. 
There will be no departure from the usual 
system of crops here. 


Knox Co 0—Wheat on gravelly or well- 
drained soils bids fair to be an average 
crop, but on the clay. upland and soils in- 
clined to be wet, it is in very poor condition. 
December was the worst month for the crop. 
Clover promises well. It was a good stand 
last fall and is in good condition now. Many 
western sheep were bought in Chicago and 
fed in this county during the winter, but have 
all gone to market. Those feeding seemed to 
be well pleased with the results. Ata recent 
auction prices ranged as follows: Corn 18c, 
oats 18 to 20c, mixed hay $5 to 5.15, potatoes 
25c, apples 22c, new milch cow 42.35, sheep in 
poor flesh 25c to 2.97. Wheat is wanted at 
80c, but little is for sale. Eggs 8c and butter 
i24c. Apples are selling at 30c to grocers and 
40c when peddled. Feed is plenty and stock is 
in good condition. The surplus hay has been 


nearly all sold at 5 to 8 per ton. A few 
horses are being sold, but good ones are 
scarce. 

Ross, Butler Co 0—During recent heavy 


rains the White Water river overflowed the 
Harrison fair grounds on the QOhio and In- 


diana state line and many of the buildings 
were wrecked and carried away. The loss 
will teach several thousand dollars and it is 


feared that the board will not be able to re- 
build. The growing wheat looks well. Clo- 
ver sown lastspring made a good stand and is 
now very promising. Peaches: are all killed, 
but all other fruit is safe. The strawberry 
crop never promised better. Onion growers 
have sold their sets at about $2 per bu. 
Fully 300 bu of sets were not dug in this lo- 
cality last fall. 


Seneca Co 4—The winter was an excellent 


one for farmers. Wheat was well protected 
by snow and stock of all kinds wintered well. 
ay and grain are plenty. Wheat on fertiliz- 





AMONG .THE FARMERS 


ed ground is growing finely. There is less 
heaving of wheat and clover than usual. The 
hoop factory at Attica under the management 
of D. Karshner has made a good market for 
elm timber. They are at present coiling 
30,000 hoops per day and have about 1,000,000 
in the drying yards. The Enterprise farm- 
ers’ club met recently at the home of W. F. 
Miller and discussed the topic, What are the 
agricultural papers doing for the farmer? The 
discussion was led by Levi Keller. President 
D. F. German spoke of the interest AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is taking in the beet sugar 
industry. The soil here is peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of tlie beet and a large factory 
building now idle in the county seat could 
be utilized as a sugar factory. Many public 
sales awong farmers and some real estate 
changing hands. Harmon Cook recently 
bought desirable property at thé rate of $30 
per acre. 

Bellefontaine, Jiogan Co O—Farmers in this 
section are selling milk to the Rushylvania 
creamery, a new concern. They pay 80c per 
hundred for the milk delivered and return 
three-fourths of the milk back to the patrons 
free. There has been some plowiag for oats. 


The ground has been -very wet for weeks. 
Wheat looking badly on account of so much 
freezing and thawing in the winter. Clover 


seed is being sown and last year’s sowing is 


showing up very nicely. Old meadows are 
looking bad and hay will be scarce here 
this year. Some hog cholera is reported. 


Many brood sows were bred last fall, and the 
crop of spring pigs should be large. Farmers 
are paying more attention to the poultry busi- 
ness than in the past. 


Claridon, Marion Coo—But little plowing has 


been done owing to heavy raius. A large 
amount of corn is standing in the fields and 


is much damaged. Some will have to burn 
the fodder after the corn is husked. Every 
one seems to be short of stock to feed. The 


experience of the past winter proves that it 
does not pay to raise acrop and then let it 
waste in the field. A number will experi- 
ment inasmall way with sugar beets this 
season. Wheat prospects are good and clover 
fair. Wheat 85c, corn 20c, oats 16c, butter 
10c, eggs 8c, hogs $3.50 each. No sheep for 
sale at present. Small flock owners will not 
sell any for shipping. 

Melons Instead of Peaches-—Reports from tlie 
northern part of the state indicate that the 
peach crop this year will be small, but plums, 
cherries and apples are in good condition. 
Many farmers are preparing to double the 
acreage of melons because of the damage to 
peach trees and berry vines. 


TENNESSEE. 











Franklin Co —There have been heavy 
rains throughout Franklin Co and middle 
Tennessee of late and all streams have been 
at flood hight. On the night of the 13th 6 
in of rain fell in five hours and great damage 
was done on rolling land. All low lands 
have been submerged, fences washed away 
and all farm property much injured. Wheat 
looks well except a few fields of late sown 
which were injured by the Januury freeze. 
Prices of horses and hogs remain very low, 
with a firmer tendency for cattle and sheep. 
Horses and mules are seliing from $30 to 50, 
hogs 23c, sheep 2 to 24c, milk cows 15 to 25, 
beef cattle 24c, corn 30c, wheat 85c, oats 30c, 
potatoes 50c. In 1895 farmers bought largely 
of a phosphate rock fertilizer made at “tna 
by the Southwestern phosphate company. It 
proved worthless and a sample analyzed 
showed only 6.23 % vf phosphoric acid, of 
which 5.41 % was insoluble, thus leaving 
only .82 % available. <A suit was brought for 
the recovery of the purchase money and the 
phosphate company was beaten. Their goods 
were worth less than 1 per ton, whereas they 
had charged 12.50 per ton. 


GEORGIA. 


Ty Ty, Worth Co 9 —Beautiful planting 
weather has prevailed this month. D. J. Ow- 
en has planted 28 acres of corn and will plant 
one and one-half acres of sugar cane and the 
same also of watermelons. 

ii So 

Lump on Shoulder.—F. S. B. has a _ horse 
which has a lump on its shoulder just back of 
the collar. If the lump is soft, open it with 
the knife and press out the matter or fluid 
that is in it, then inject a little of the follow- 
ing twice a day: Chloride of zinc 1 dr and 
water} pt. If it is hard, use cantharides 2 
dr and lard 1 oz, rub this on the lump, let it 
remain on 24 hours, then wash off. Repeat 
this every second week until three applica- 
tions have been used. This will either scat- 
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ter it or break it down into matter; if so, use 
a little of the above lotion. 








Cough.—J. D. has a herd of cattle 
health and condition, one of them 
cough last fall and it has spread through the 
whole herd. This is a Joval disease caused by 
an irritation of the throat and does not affect 
the general system. In such cases the beef is 
healthy. Give each cow camphor 1 dr dis- 
solved in a little alcohol and one tablespoon- 
ful of ground ginger, put this into oatmeal 
gruel 1 qt and give at one dose; give a dose 
ot this kind night and morning and continue 
it for two weeks. 


in good 
began to 





The Hop fovement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New YorxK, March 25—Business 1n the hop 
market continues slow and the dullness has 
created a feeling of weakness. There has 
been some reported tendency among growers 
to force their stock on the market and this 
has proven a depressing feature. Country 
markets are quiet and dull. The barrel tax 
on fermented liquors during the month of 
February amounted to $1,901,822, against 
1,779,442 the previous month, showing an in- 
crease of 122,380, and 2,036,146 the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. Including brewers’ 
and wholesate and retail dealers’ taxes the 
amount was 1,908,429, compared with 1,785,324 
the previous month and 2,042,782 a year ago. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 


Mar 17 Mar 19 Mar 23 
N Y state crop ’96, choice, 114@12 114@12 Nx@i2 
« 5 “ prime, lw@ll lu@il lw@l1l 
“ “« « “low tomed, 7@9}¢ 7@9%4  1@934 
“ & olds. 3aB ab 3@6 
Pacific crop, ’%, choice, 1234@1334121,@1344 123,@131¢ 
“ «7 «prime, li@i2 li@i2” ‘ii@i2 
“ “ low to med, 8@10 8@10 8@10 
m olds, 36 3@6 3@6 
German, ete, 9% crop, 23@30 =. 23@30 23@30 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Sept 1 last 

Mar 16 year 96 year 
D’mestic ree’pts b’l’s,1,569 4,451 123,823 84,188 
Exports to Europe, 823 1,448 64,388 46,106 
Imp’ts from Europe, 118 —_ 4,316 4,617 

nc 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price is now 


2ic P qt, against the old rate of 24c. The sur- 
plus on the platform is quotable at the open- 
ing of this week at about $1 22 P can of 40 
qts. New freight rates, since the order of the 
interstate commerce commission was made 
known, have not yet gone into effect and the 
market is rather unsettled. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending March 22 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,370 875 233 
N ¥ Central, 18,287 259 695 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,519 942 a 
West Shore, 11,839 321 252 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,468 170 53 
N Y & Putnam, 1,548 a -- 
New Haven & H, 7,561 a _ 
Del, Lack & West, 37,620 412 — 
Long Island, 895 — _ 
N J Central, 1,576 — os 
Lehigh Valley, 2,910 24 a 
Other sources, 3,500 — _ 
Total receipts, 151,073 3,003 1,233 
Daily av this week, 21,584 429 161 
Daily av last week, 21,749 406 180 








all kinds of insevtts. Goodell’s Gray Mineral 


Ash, a worderful new product, is sure death to 


all plant destroying pests. It goes three times 
as far as Paris Green or London Purple, an 
acts in half the time. Can’t harm man or 
beast. Tointroduce it, will send free 5 1b. can 
to at least two farmers in each county. 


GRAY MINERAL ASH 


5 Ibs. make 1 barrel of spray for field, or 2 bbls. for garden 
plants. For sale by druggists, seedsmen and fertilizer 
agents. National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SL0GRAPE VINES 
100 Varieties. mall Trees, &e, Best root- 


Also & 
edstock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 1 
Descriptive price-list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N- 
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FARM MARKETS FAIRLY SUPPORTED 


Turspay Evenina, March 23, 1897. 

Deep snow and bad roads in the northwest, 
together with floods in the Ohio and lower 
Mississippi valleys, have told upon wholesale 
operations and bringing 
sowe disappointment to jobbers. In manu- 
facturing circles fair activity prevails, al- 
though woolens are greatly disturbed through 
impending tariff legislation. Manufacturers 
claim the imposition of a 10 or 12c dutylon 
wools will greatly injure the industry, in- 
sisting that a moderate tariff would be much 
better for both consumer and producer of raw 
wools. Cotton goods are rather slow and easy 
and thedron and steel industries are a little 
more quiet. The general tone of business in- 
terests, however, irrespective of all these con- 
ditions just cited, is one of contidence and 
hopefulness. 

In farm products, wool is slightly higher, 
wheat has shown rather wore stability, coarse 
grains are at least steady,suyar is trending up- 
ward and lumber is generally firm. Exports of 
wheat and flour are only moderate, reported 
by Bradstreet’s for the week at 1,629,000 bu, 
or much as a week earlier but materially less 
than a recent average. The live stock mar- 
kets have exhibited considerable buoyancy, 
practically everything selling at the best 
prices of the year, under only muderate offer- 
ings at primary points aud a good home and 
foreign demand. Apples and potatoes are 
rather slow, the dairy markets healthy, with 
cheese relatively much firmer than butter, ow- 
ing to the increasing ,production of the latter. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
--Wheat— Oats— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 


trade, restricting 


—Corn— 
Cash or spot 1897 1896 
Chicago, ‘ d 235, 
New York, : ‘ 301, 
Boston, - ; 
Toledo, 
St Louis, 
Minneapolis, 
S Francisco, *1. ‘ 
London, . 3 +t 34 wey 
*p Cental. Other prices D bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE 
Corn 


DELIVERY. 


Oats 
2414 


17% 


2554 18 


No 2 grades 

May, 

July, 

PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 
This week Last week (ne ves 

Wheat, bu, 40,430,000 

Corn, yi, ,000 5, 9,858,000 

Oats, 97,000 ‘ 8,171,000 

At Chicago, wlieat has shown a_ tendency 
to advance, recovering some of the recent loss 
in price, yet support not quite what it should 
be. Crop movement and crop conditions re- 
main the potent factors and both of these lack 
spevial novelty. Considering supply and de- 
mandin a general way. conditions are still 
quite favorable to the market, yet buying is 
titful for either immediate or future delivery. 
The trade has evidently pinned little faith to 
the government’s report of phenomenaliy small 
farm reserves. These are no doubt unusually 
reduced for this time of year, as shown in 
our own report. published a fortnight ago, 
but the government’s figures indicate only 88 
millions, and these have been received by 
western Europe,which is our best buyer, with 
scarcely a ripple of enthusiasm. Refusal to re- 
spond caused some selling out on the part of 
American holders, but subsequently the mar- 
ket has received more consideration, May re- 
covering tuo 75e per bu with July 73c and bet- 
ter, No 2 spring in store close to a May price 
anil No 2 red winter scarce and held as high 
as 15c premium. 

As for winter wheat damage, operators 
study greedily all reports. Many of these, 
especially from Kan, Mo, Jil and Ind, inti- 
mate serious damage to the winter wheat now 
in the ground, but, as this journal has insist- 
ed all along. it is quite too early to measure 
the exteut of hurt. While there is unquestion- 
ably more or less damage it is fair to presume 
that many of these reports are grossly exag- 
gerated, as will be proved when warm sun- 
shine and moisture bring apparently dead 
plants into life. In the northwest, farmers 
have been hindered in deliveries of spring 
through storms and bad roads, and farm re- 
serves in Minn and the two Dakotas are of 
only moderate proportions and should be 
easily handled prior to the opening of another 
erop year. Recently, Liverpool and some 
continental markets have shown more stabili- 
ty, and export buying of wheat and flour is 
fair but not large. ‘The visible supply, mean- 
while, 1s steadily decreasing, and is now a 
third smaller than a year ago, approximating 
40,000,000 and 61,000,000 bu respectively. 


THE LATEST . MARKETS 


Corn moves along from week to week without 
Startling feature, prices holding Within a nar- 
row range and exhibiting a moderate degree 
of firmness. The visible supply, now some 28 
million bu, is nearly double that of a year 
ago. ‘his has some etfect on values, but not 
much, as the fact of enormous stocks, both 
Visible and invisible, is an old story. Foreign 
markets display moderate interest, our ex- 
ports continue large, rail freights from the in- 
terior to the seaboard are phenomenally low 
for the time of vear, and there is a good dis- 
tibutive demand. Wet weather in the west 
may retard receipts, yet cash offerings are 
generally ample. May holds close to 25c P 
bu, with cash about le discount, and under 
grades selling largely at 20@22e. Faulty corn 
goes all the way down to 17@19%e. 

The oats market is rather dull and nearly 
steady on the basis of 17@17ic PB bu for May, 
18@18}e for July and 164@17¢ for No 2 eash. 
The trade is beginning to gossip on possible 
late seeding, this inducing a_ shade of firm- 
ness. 

The rve trade is a small one, with cash of- 
ferings only moderate. Undera fair demand 
general steadiness prevails, although prices 
are really low, with No 2 35@54e P bu ac- 
vording to location. Futures qniet with July 
around 355¢ and Sept 274e. 

Barley offerings remain only moderate to 
small, and under a fair demand for both feed 
and malting grades general firmness prevails 
at existing low rates. Suime inquiry for cheap 
barley on export aceount, but little actual 
business being done. Transactions by sam- 
ple are at a range of 22@23c | bu for ordinary 
feed, up to 32@35c for choice to fancy malting. 

Timothy seed is in moderate request on 
shipping account, with a better demand now 
that spring is at hand and prices slightly 
higher. ‘Transactions on the basis of $2 50@ 
3 ? ctl for good to faney with March prime 
quotably 2 75@2 80. Clover wanted aé higher 
prices, with contract prime about 8 50 P ctl 
and fancy up to 8 75@9. 

At Toledo, the wheat situation without im- 
portant change, those with cash holdings ex- 
hibiting considerabje confidence, yet little 
fresh speculative support. May sold at the 
close of last week at 9%64c P bu (red winter) 
followed by a slight reaction, with March or 
No 2 cash, contract grade, quotable around 94 
@4sc, and July, new crop delivery, T5ic. 
Corn quiet and only steady, with May about 
25c, oats dull at 18c, rye 37@37hce. Cloverseed 
in moderate demand on shipping account and 
prices well sustained with prime quotable at 
about $5@5 25 P bu, under grades 4 25@4 75 
by sample. 

At New York, cearse 
some strength the last few days, 
without impuortant change. Corn has moved 
up fractionally, owing partly to strength in 
wheat, vet there‘is no good reason why dairy- 
men and feeders in the middle and eastern 
states should pay much if any more than ear- 
lierin the winter. Supplies are everywhere 
plentiful, and back of all is a realization of 
enormous reserves of corn in the hands of 
farmers in the western states. Sales in the 
metropolis are on the basis of 30@3le P bu for 
No 2 mixed in public elevators, small lots 
placed on track the usual premium. Oats 
quiet and substantially steady with No 2 in 
store 22@22kc at wholesale, white oats a pre- 
mium. Rye generally firm with state 42¢ P 
bu on track. Malting barley neglected, fair 
demand for feed grades. Cloverseed higher at 
7@10c P tb, timothy seed 3@4c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


have shown 


but prices 


grains 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
--Cattle— —Hogs—, —Sheep— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, P 100 tbs, $5 65 $4 60 $4 20 $415 $4 50 $4 00 
New York, 525 475 430 450 450 435 
470 435 4: 35 
Kansas City, 435 3% 
Pitisburg, 460 435 

At Chicago, cattle have within the past few 
days sold at the highest prices of the year. 
It did not require much advance, however, 
to bring this about, as the market has been 
gradually hardening for several weeks. Trade 
is generally healthy and more encouraging, 
especially so far as the better grades are con- 
cerned. In fact, whatever strength appears 
is confined chiefly to such beeves as are 
suitable for shipping and export account, and 
for these figures as high as $5 50@5 65 have 
been paid. 

Rough and ordinary butcher weights are 
plentiful and only steady, especially those 
showing lack of adequate feeding. Export- 
ers have bought some choice buils at good 
prices, and distillery fed cattle are appearing, 
selling well asarule. Mixed butcher stock 
in receut demand and steady to firm. Stock 


suffalo, 
3 65 


4 20 


cattle in usual favor, selected lots 

readily at outside quotations. Prices « 

ing all grades are revised as follows: 

Fey export steers, $5.35@5.60 Fair te good cows, £2 

Prime.1500@1600 tbs,4.90@5.25 Poor vo fey bulls, 2.2 

Good to ch, 115( Canners, 2.( 
@1450 Ths 4.35@4.75 Feeders, 

Com to fair, 1150 Stockers, 4006 to 
@1400 tbs, S50 Tbs. 

Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 tbs up 
heifers, 3.75@4.50 Calves, veal, 4 
Hogs have ruled active at better than 

vorite weights easily reaching $4 15@4 20 u 

a good demand from all classes of | 

Receipts continue to run away behind w 

ordinarily expected at this time of yea 

to this fact must be ascribed much 
strength, as the market for provisions 
relatively little animation. 

General firmness characterizes the 
trade, particularly for the more l 
grades, with the supply only fair and running 
much behind a year ago. A good many 
choice westerns on sale, heavy moving at $4 
@4 35 with common to fair, including mixed 
lots, fancy wethers a premium 
Lambs and yearlings 3 75@5 25. Sales large- 
ly around 4 50@5. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in about the usual sup- 
ply Monday of this week, with 35 
sale, market strong for the desirable 
Quotations are continued as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, ood fat bulls.$2 00 


Good. 1200 to 1300 Ibs. 4 50a Co "2 


m te good fat cows. 2 0G 
Fair, 900 to 1h @ Ibs, Heifers, 700 to 110) lbs, 2 25¢ 
Common, 700 to 900 Lbs, ° 3 


2K 7 Bologna cows, p hd, » 
Rough, half-fat, 325425 F’sh cows & springr’s 15 (0q@045 
Com te good fat oxen, 5@@425 Veal calves, W@E Or 

Hogs sold at Pittsburg early this week at 
the highest prices of the year, Monday’s 30 
double decks meeting an active market. 
Prime medium and heavy $4 2@4 35, yorkers 
4 15@4 25, pigs 4 10@4 15, rough lots usual dis- 
count. Sheep salesmen experienced no diffi- 
culty in getting steady to firm prices with on- 
ly 10 double decks received Monday. Good 
western sold at 4 25@4 50, including year 
lings; prime heavy natives 


3.65@4.25 


desi! 


3 25@3 TA, 


loads on 
classes 


‘om to 


4 50@4 70, 
wethers, 85@90 lbs, 4 25@4 40, fair mixed ewes 
and wethers 3 70@4. Lambs in good demand 
at 4@5 60 for poor to choice. 

At Buffalo, cattle market 
on all grades except common light 
which were 10c lower Monday of this 
with 170 cars on sale, including 30 from 
ada. Best native steers quotable at $ 
fancy nominally a fraction higher, light and 
thin steers 10c lower, cows, heifers and mixed 
butcher stock about the same change. Milch 
cows and springers 3 per head lower than last 
week. Veal calves firm at 5@6 P 100 ths 
Hogs firm under receipt of 100 double 
Monday; mixed medium and heavy 
4 30@4 35. This is an advance of 10c easily, 
and places prices the highest of the season to 
date. Pigs 4@4 i5, rough lots usual discount 
Sheep firm with 75 double decks on sale, best 
wethers touching 5@5 25, ineluding fancy 
yearlings. Good mixed butcher grades 4 40 
4 65, and ordinary. to fair killing sheep 3 50@ 
4. Best lambs 5 75, fair to good weighing 70@ 
80 Ibs, 5 25@5 50. 

At New York, the cattle trade has exhibited 
some firmness owing to strength in the west, 
although no unusual activity prevails. Such 
classes of steers and veal calves as reach the 
N Y market from neighboring states are in 
generally good demand at substantially steady 
to firm prices. Common to good native steers 
are quotable at $4@5 with fancy at a premi- 
um, oxen and stags 3 30@4 50, cows and bulls 
2@3 60. Recent sales include Ky and Pa 
steers, average ubout 1160 tbs, at 4 65@4 75, 
with lighter weights 4 25@4 50; Ohio light 
beef cattle 4@4 55, oxen 3 40@3 85. Milch 
cows steady in tone at 20@45 ea for poor to 
good. Veal calves selling readily when 
choice, with outside prices 6 50@6 75, ordi- 
nary lots down to 4 50. Country dressed veals 
4@8 3. Hogs higherin line with advances 
in the west, with heavy to light 4@4 30, fancy 
pigs a premium. Country dressed hogs 4 50 
@6 50. Sheep in generally ample supply with 
fair to choice quotable at 3 75@4 75, the out- 
side including yearlings. Common to choice 
lambs 5@6 25, country dressed spring lambs 
3@6 P carcass. 

At Boston, poor to fair milch cows 
ea, extra to choice 40@65. Two-year-old steers 
312@22, three-year-olds 20@32. 


Oo tay 


good 


generally st 


aeckKs 


grades 


890 @ 35 


Yearling Ewes Not Favorites—Packers make 
a very wide difference in price between year- 
ling ewes and yearling wethers, paying now 
no more for the former than for older sheep. 
Until quite recently they were not so particu- 
lar, but now make a difference of as much as 
30@40c per 100 lbs in favor of the wethers, 
the yearling ewes selling for practically the 
same price per lb as the older sheep bring. 
The yearling wether does not mature as early 
as the ewe, and when slaughtered and dressed 
breaks the lamb joint square, the ewe break- 








ing it round,. the same as an 
[Clay, Robinson & Co, Chicago. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in good de- 
mand, fair supply and firm. Good to ch 
emy tubs 18}@193c P tb, prints 19@20c, dairy 
18@19c.—At Syracuse, steady. Good to ch 
cmy tubs 19@21c, prints 2lce, dairy 16@18c. 
—At Schenectady, supply ample. Cmy tubs 
16c, prints 20c, dairy ldc. 

At New York, while not especially active 
there is a healthy tone in the market, and 
prices are held steadily. Fresh arrivals are 
wioderate and kept well cleaned up and 
shghbtly above quoted prices has heen paid 
for fancy grades. Dairy sells well at full 
prices. Wholesale prices for round lots rul- 
ing early this week follow: Elgin and other 
western creamery extras 19¢ ® tb, western 
firsts 17@18c, seconds 15@16c, N Y cmy 18@ 
18ic, N Y dairy half tubs fev 18c. firsts 15 
@i6ke, western factory extras 114@12c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a good in- 
quiry for all desirable grades. Elgin and 
other extra cy 195c P tb, some fey 20c, firsts 
18@19c, seconds 14@16c, imt cmy 15@16e, firsts 
13@14c, ladle packed 12c. 


Ohio—At Columbus, market active 
tending higher. Elgin cmy 20c ® tb, Ohio 
18@20c, dairy 11@13c.—At Cleveland, active 
and firm under light supply. Good to ch 
cmy tubs 15@18¢, dairy 10@15c. 

At Boston, the supply of strictly fine fresh 
creamery is a little short of the wants of the 
trade and prices are somewhat stronger. Un- 
der grades find a fair outlet and are held fair- 
ly steady. Quotations for round lots as fol- 
lows: Vt and N H fey emy assoited sizes 204 
@2lc, western fresh tubs assorted 19@20c, 
northern firsts 17@19c, western firsts 17@18c, 
seconds 15@16c, extra Vt dairy 18c, firsts 14@ 
16c, western imt cmy l4c. Prints and boxes 
1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, prices firm, 
supply and demand fair. Full cream ched- 
dars 11@12: P tb, flats 103@11}c, skims. 4@6c, 
imt Swiss 15ec.—At Syracuse, full cream 9@ 
113c.—At Schenectady, scarce and firm. Full 
cream cheddars 11}c, flats 10}@11c. 

At New York, a continned fair demand and 
firm feeling, holders of fancy cheese strong 
in their asking prices. Current arrivals are 
moderate. N Y full cream large fey Sept 
colored 12}c P tb, fey white 12}c, late made 
white and colored 117@12c, fair to good 11@ 
114c, common 9@10c, small fey Sept colored 
123@12kc, fey white 12}@124c, good to choice 
117@12e,common to fair 7@1l1c, part skims The, 
full skims 3@4c. 

Pennsylvania— At 


old sheep. 





and 


Philadelphia, market 
steady at former range. N Y full cream, fey 
small 117@12c # th, fair to good 11@1lkc, fey 
large 11$@12c, fair to good 11@11khc, full skims 
3@4c, Swiss lic. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. N Y 
full cream cheddars 13c # tb, Ohio 9c, family 
favorites 104c, limburger 13c, imt Swiss 14c. 
—At Cleveland, moderately active and firm. 
Full cream cheddars 12@123c, flats 10$@11c, 
skims 6@9c, imt Swiss 10@1I1c. 

At Boston, a steady moderate demand for 
all grades. N Ysmall extra 12@124c P bh, 
large 12@124c, firsts 10@11c, seconds 7@9c, Vt 
extra small 12c, large 12c, sage cheese 114@ 
124c, part skims 4@6éc, Ohio flats 11@11}c, 
western extra twins 114@11jc. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American 
and colored steady at 12}c. 


finest white 


COUNTRY PRODUCE SIARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, stundard corn 30@ 
32c ® bu, oats 24@25e, bran $11@11 50 P ton, 
middlings 14@15, cottonseed meal 17 50@18, 
loose hay 12 50@15 50, baled 11 50@14 50, oat 
straw 8@9, rye 14@15. Dressed beef 5@6c P 
ib, veal 6@7c, hogs 3?@44c, mutton 5@6c, milch 
cows 30@40 ea, calfskins 40@60c ea. Fresh 
eggs l4c P dz, poultry quiet and unchanged, 
chickens 9@10c ® Ib l w, 10@11e d w, fowls 10 
@1l1c 1 w, broilers 75c@1 P pr, turkeys 13@14c 


P th lw, 14@j5c d w, ducks 12@13c 1 w, 124 
@l4c dw, geese 10@11lc 1 w.11@12c dw. Po- 


tatoes quiet, 1 25 P bbl, onions higher 2 50@ 
5, turnips 50@60c, cabbages 1 P bbl, apples 
1@1 25. 

At Syracuse, asparagus $6 P dz bchs, beets 
18@25c, cucumbers 10@15¢c ea, celery 30@35c 
® dz, radishes 25@30c, spinach 50c P bu, _po- 
tatoes 20@25c, onions 50@80c, cabbage 2@3 P 
100, apples 75c@1 25 P bbl. Fresh eggs 13@ 
14c P dz. chickens 9@lic P thlw, 12@14c d 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


w, turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 16@17c d w, ducks 14c 
lw, 16@18c dw, geese 14c l w, 16@18¢ d w, 
veal 8c, hogs 4@5c, calfskins 1@1 10 ea. Corn 
33@40c # bu, oats 26@28¢c, bran 14 Pf ton, 
middlings 14, cottonssed meal 20, loose hay 
12@13, baled 12@15, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@12. 

At Schenectady, poultry plentiful and dull. 
Chickens 10@12c P th l w. 10@14c d w, roost- 


ers 8@10¢ 1 w, ducks 12@14c, fresh eggs lise 
P dz. Bran $14 P ton, middlings 15, loose 


hay 10@15, baled 16, clover 7@8, oat straw 7@ 
8, rye 14 50, corn 34c P bu, oats27c. Potatoes 
plentiful and easy, 1 P bbl, onions 1@1 25, ap- 
ples 50c@1. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, «ch baled 
timothy hay $13@13 50 P ton, No 1 12 75@13, 
No 2 10@11, mixed 10 50@11.straight rye straw 
tangled 9 50@10, wheat 7 50@8, oat 6@7, bran 
15 50,12 75@14,No 2 mixed corn 274@27%c P bu, 
oats 223?@234c Fresh nearby eggs 103c P dz, 
western 10$@:ic, southern 10¢. Poultry firm. 
Chickens 93@10c # thl w, 10@1icd w, turkeys 
9@12c, ducks 12@14c, broilers 12@16c. Apples 
1@2 P bbl, Pa Rose potatoes 38@40c P bu, 
Mich 33@35c, Burbanks and Stars 28@30c, yel- 
low globe onions 2 75@3 P bbl, cabbage 2 50@ 
3 50 P 100, green beans 2@3 P bu bskt. toma- 
toes 2 50@3 P bx, spinach 1@1 25 P bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, fancy stock in moderate sup- 
ply and commanding full prices, poor lots 
drag. Spitzenberg $1 25@2 50 P bbl, North- 
ern Spy 1@2 50, Baldwins, Vt and northern 
1 25@1 50, N Y 1@1 37, Greenings, Vt and 
northern 1 25@1 75, N Y 1@1 25, common 75 
@90c. 





Beans. 

At New York, choice marrow 
others moving slowly. Ch marrow $1 124@ 
115 ® bu, fair to good 90c@1 05, ch medium 
85@90c, fair to good 75@s80c, chi pea 824@85c, 
fairto good 70@77ic, white 


held firmly, 


i, kidney 1 10@ 

1 15, red 1 20@1 30, black turtle soup 1 80@ 

1 85, Cal limas 1 325, green peas 60@77ic. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market continues quiet and 
unchanged. Extra fey 1896 evap’d apples 42@ 
5c P tbh, fey 44@4hc, ch 3?@4c, prime 3}@3kc, 
sun-dried sliced 15@3e, quarters 2@384c, chop- 
ped $1 25@1 50 P 100 tbs, cores and skins 1 25 
@1 75, cherries 10@1l4c, blackberries 6@6k3c, 
evap’d raspberries 14c, huckleberries 6@63c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, ordinary grades are accumu- 
lating and prices are weak and unsettled. 
Fey newlaid nearby 114@12c P dz, N Y and 
Pa fresh gathered 10}@1llc, western 104c, 
southern prime 10@104c, seconds $2 70@2 85 
P case. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal and resulting 
accumulations depress the market. Nearby 
and Cape fey 13@15c P dz, ch fresh eastern 
lise, fair to good 103@1l1lc, Vt and N H fresh 
lijc P dz, western ch fresh 10%@11c, fair to 
good 1Ckc, southern fresh 10}c, duck eggs 25 
@28e. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries in light demand, 
prices favoring buyers, strawberries slow. 
Catawba grapes 10@1l6c P bskt, Cape Cod 
cranberries fey late $5@6, good to prime 3@ 
4 50, N J fresh cleaned 3, Fla strawberries 10 
@20c P qt, Fla bright oranges 4@5 50 P bx, 
russets 3 50@4, Cal navels 2 50@4 25, seedlings 
2 25@2 75, Fla tangerines 7, mandarins 5@7. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, millfeeds firm under light 
offerings. Western spring bran 65@70c P 
100 bs, winter 674@70c, middlings 75@80c, 
sharps 80@90c, screenings 35@65c, oilmeal 
$19 50@21 P ton. cottonseed meal 19 50@20 25, 
rye feed 50@55c ¥ 100 ibs, brewers’ meal and 
grits 80@85c, coarse corn meal 57@61c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market quiet and without 
special change. Prime timothy 774@80c P 100 
lbs, No 1 75c, No 2 70c, No 3 60@65c, shipping 
55c, clover mixed 60@65c, salt hay 40@50c, 
long rye straw Nol 85e, No 2 75@80c, short 
rye 50@60c, oat 30@40c, tangled rye 50@60c. 

Poultry. . 

At New York, fresh poultry in fair supply, 
but of poor quality, choice grades firm. Fresh 
killed: Average best turkeys 12@13c P bh, 
mixed 11@12c, Phila broilers 22@29c P bb, 
Phila chickens 11@17c, N Y and Pa 9@lic, 
western 9@10c, chickens and fowls mixed 
84@9kc, fowls 9@10c, Phila capons 12@165c, 
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tame white squabs $2 50 P dz, mixed 1 75@ 
225. Frozen: Turkeys 13@13}c ® tb, broilers 
13@16¢, chickens $@10c, ducks 10@14c, zeese 
7@10c. Live poultry: Fowls 9@9%c ¥P ib, 
chickens 8@8hc, turkeys 10@12c, ducks 65@90c 
P pr, geese 1@1 75, pigeons 25@30c P pr. 

At Boston, receipts are light, especially of 
choice fresh killed, and market firm. North- 
ern and eastern ch large chickens -15@16e P 
tb, Phila chickens 13@14¢, extra fowls 12@13«. 
Western dry-packed, drawn and headed ch 
voung turkeys 13@14c, ch chickens 10@11c, 
fowls 9,@105c, ducks 11@13c, geese 7@8c, pig- 
eons T5c@$1 P dz. 

Onions. 

At New York, firm and steady, choicest 
grades commanding top_ prices. Eastern 
white $4@6 P bbl, red 3 25@3 50, yellow 3@ 
325, Orange Co white 2 50@4 P bag, yellow 
250@3 P bbi§ red 2 50@3 50, western and 
state yellow 2 50@2 75, Havana 2 75@2 99. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, arrivals are not especially 
large, but low prices rule. L1 in bulk $1 12 
@1 25 P bbl, N Y state 80@90c P 180 tbs, N J 
1 P sack, N Y 80@85c, Mich 85@90c, Houlton 
Rose 1 50@1 65 P bbl, Me Rose 1 05@110 P 
sack, Hebron 1 05@1 10, Bermuda 5@& P 
bbl. 

At Boston, supply rather larger than de- 
mand and market dull and easy. Aroostook 
Hebrons 35@38e P bu, Rose 38c, N H Hebrons 
35¢c, Vt 35c, Aroostook white stock 35@38c, 
N Y 30@33c. 





Vegetables. 
At New York, receipts irregular in quan- 
tity, quality and price. Cabbage $1 50@3 P 
100, red 3@4, celery 40c@1 12 P dz, egg plant 


3@5 ® bbl, turnips 50@65c, marrow squash 
1 50@1 75 P bbl, Hubbard squash 1 50@1 75, 
carrots 60@75c. Brussels sprouts 10@1l6c P 


qt, Fla beets 60@75c P bu-case, parsnips Tidc 
P bbl, kale 25@50c ® bbl, Fla tomatoes 1@3 
® carrier, spinach 50@75c P bbl, string beans 
1 50@4 # cra. 

Wool. 

An active feeling is prevalent in the market 
and prices are about Ic higher. Quotations 
on the basis of the following at Boston, N Y 
and Philadelphia with Chicago at the usual 
freight difference: Ohio and Pa XX and 
above 21@22c, X 19c, No 1 22c, fine nnwashed 
15@15}c, Ohio combing No1 2@4 blood 22@23c, 
Ohio delaine 21@22c, Mich X and above 17@ 
17ic, Nol 2le. No2 21c, Mich combing No 
1 2@4 blood 21@22c, Ky and Mo combing 4 


blood 19@20c, # blood 19@20c. Scoured basis 
Texas fine spring 34@37c, medium 32@34c, 


territory fine 36@39c, medium 33@36c. 
New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, nearby cmy print butter 
P i, dairy 20c, full cream cheese 11@ 
12}c, fresh nearhy eggs 20@25¢e P dz, chickens 
10@12c P th lw, 12@14c d w, loose hay $16@ 
18 P ton, rye straw 1, potatoes 50c P bu, on- 
ions 1 25, turnips 35@40c, apples 125@2 P bbl. 
—At Springfield, Mass, fresh nearby eggs 16@ 
18c ® dz, western 124@13c, chickens 12@13c, 
potatoes 35@40c, yellow onions 1 25@1 40, ap- 
ples 90c@1 25 P bbl, ch baled hay 15 50@16 P 
ton, long rye straw 19, nearby cmy print but- 
ter 23c P tb, tubs 20@22c, dairy 18@20c,cheese 
123@13hke. 


25c¢ 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Throat Diseases commence with a cough, cold 
or sore throat. ‘‘Brown’s bronchial troches’’ 
give immediate and sure relief. 





The catalog of R. Douglas & Sons, Wauke- 
gan, Ill, comes to us brimful of interesting 
facts on nursery stock. This concern is an 
old and reliable one and rare evergreens and 
shade trees can be bought of them at low prices. 





Our Readers who are in want of a thresher, 
horse power, engine, dog power, ensilage cut- 
ter, saw machine, feed mill, fanning mill or 
land roller, will, we believe, be sure to get the 
best and at the lowest price consistent with 
quality and value of goods, if they deal with 
the old and reliable manufacturer, Minard 
Harder, Cobleskill, New York, who sends free 
his beautifully illustrated and plainly and 
clearly descriptive catalog to all applicants 
mentioning this paper. 


The Modern Small Tooth Level Harrow 
has become @ prime favorite for weed exter- 
mination and moisture conservation. All 
hoed crops are greatly benefited by being 
worked with such an implement, as the teeth 
are arranged so that every particle of soil is 
stirred to several inches in depth. Repeated 
treatment of this kind is sure death to weeds. 
An ideal tool of this kind is the Lean all- 
steel level harrow, made by the Roderick 
Lean Mfg Co of Mansfield, O; a neatly illus- 
trated catalog will be sent our subscribers 
who write to the manufacturers for it. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Crete Blockaded. —The long-threatened 
blockade of Crete against Greek ships has 
been put in operation, the admirals of the for- 
eign warships joining forces in the move. The 
object of the blockading squadron is to pre- 
vent the landing of supplies of food and cloth- 
ing destined for the starving Christians in the 
interior, while the Mussulmans who have 
flocked to the coast towns are allewed to 
iand whatever they want. Merchant vessels 
of neutral powers, including those of the 
United States, while subject to overhauling 
by the blockading warships, are not to be 
disturbed in their ordinary commercial occu- 
pations if they carry no merchandise intend- 
ed for use of the Greeks or insurgents on the 
island. 

Secretary Sherman has been duly notified 
of the blockade by the representatives at 
Washington of the six powers, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. 

The New Tariff Bill.—The Dingley tariff bill 
has been presented to congress. In the fram- 
ing of it the McKinley bill of 1890 has been 
followed as a model, with deviations here and 
there. It is not on the whole as extreme as 
the McKinley act, except in the tobacco, sug- 
ar and wool schedules. It substitutes specitic 
for ad valorem rates as much as possible. 
The framers of the bill propose to increase 
the revenue by over $60,000,000, and the more 
important changes made by the Dingley bill 
as now framed are expected to affect the reve- 
nue about as follows: Increase in sugar $20,- 
000,000: on wool 11,000,000; on woolen goods 
14,000,000; on chemical schedule 4,000,000; on 
jute, fax, cotton and silk, 5,000,000; on epir- 
its, etc, 1,000,000; on tobacco, 2,000,000. 


The Eastern Crisis.--Mr Gladstone has is- 
sned a pamphlet on the eastern crisis. Re- 
ferring to Greece he says, ‘‘ We have before us 
a David facing six Goliaths.’’ ‘‘Greece, by 
her bold action,’’ he continues, ‘‘has confer- 
red a great service upon Europe. She has 
made it impossible to palter over this ques- 
tion as we paltered in Armenia. The na- 
tions of Europe are in various stages of their 
training, but Ido not believe that it is the 
European people whose judgment will toler- 
ate the punishment of Greece for the good 
deed she recently performed.’’ 

The Anstrian gunboat Sebenico has sunk a 
Greek schooner with a cargo of munitions of 
war and anumber of Cretan insurgents on 
board. The Sebenico, under the orders of the 
British admiral commanding the British 
squadron in Cretan waters, was patrolling 
off Cape Dia, Crete, when the schooner hove 
in sight. The schooner was hailed by the 
gunboat, and the insurgents on board in re- 
ply opened fire upon the Sebenico, whereupon 
the latter turned her guns on the schooner and 
sunk her. 

Great excitement has been eaused in the 
British house of commons by the govern- 
ment’s attempts to suppress questions as to 
the Cretan policy. In behalf of the liberals 
Sir William Harcourt demanded that the le- 
gitimate information on the subject be given 
out, including an answer to their inquiry 
whether or not the government had agreed 
to join the powers in a blockade of the ports 
of Crete. 

Yoshi Hite Haruno-Miya, crown prince of 
Japan, has died and Prince Arisugawa is 
now the heir apparent to the Japanese throne. 


His First Message.—President McKinley’s 
first message to the extra session of congress 
was devoted entirely to the tariff. The total 
receipts for the past three fiscal years, he 
said, had been insufficient to meet the expen- 
ditures by $137,811,000, and the interest on 
the pnblic debt had increased by $11,493,000. 
These conditions were for congress to correct. 
Ample revenue should be provided for the ex- 
penses of the government, the prompt pay- 
ment of liberal pensions and the liquidation 
of the public debt. The necessity of the hour 
was the evactment of a tariff bill that would 
provide ample revenues and render labor in 
every field of useful occupation liberal wages. 
While the message received the undivided at- 
tention of senators, it evoked mo demonstra- 
tions of either approval or disapproval. 

President McKinley will probably appoint 
John W. Foster to be ambassador to Turkey, a 
position which is likely to be full of respors- 
ibility owing to the eastern complications. Mr 
Foster has been minister to Russia,andwas pro- 
moted from the position of assistant secretary 
of state to the full responsibility of the office 
when Blaine resigned. He was chosen by the 
Chinese government as one of the arbiters for 
peace at the close of the war with Japan. 

The new house of representatives consists 
bal 


¢ 
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of 357 members, of whom 209 served in the 
last congress, and 16 in former congresses, 
while 132 have never served in congress be- 
fore. Politically classitied there are 206 re- 
publieans, 122 democrats and 29 fusion sil- 
verites and populists. The vote on the elec- 
tion for speaker was: Reed of Me, rep, 199; 
Bailey of Tex, dem, 114; Bell of Tex, pop, 21; 
Newlands of Nev, silverite, 1. 

President McKinley’s plan for creating a 
currency commission to consider the financial 
question, as outlined in his inaugural ad- 
dress, will probably await the regular session 
of congress next winter. It was President 
MeKinley’s intention to follow up his tariff 
message with another, after the tariff bill got 
through the house, recommending legislation 
to create the currency commission, but he is 
being advised by republican leaders in con- 


gress not to press the matter before next win- 
ter, and is likely to yield to this advice. 


Protection Democrats.—The democrats at 
Washington are much agitated over a bolt of 
two-thirds of the democratic members of the 
ways and means committee to the protection- 
ists. This action is looked upon as the enter- 
ing wedge which is sure to break up what is 
left of the democratic party. This state of 
affairs has come about by the change in the 
position of the southern members. The _ test 
caine on the vote on the raw cotton schedule. 
The southern members departed from their 
historic anti-protectionist position and urged 
a duty upon raw cotton which would protect 
the industry. The feeling seems to be devel- 
oping among a certain class of southern mem- 
hers that there is so much profitable protec- 
tion embodied in the high tariff bill that they 
ought not to lose their share in it. This feel- 
ing 1s likely to cripple the opposition to the 
Dingley bill in both houses and place certain 
democratic members’in an equivocal position 
in the next campaign. 


Seed Distribution.—<As the seed distribution 
practice promises to prevail for some time 
longer the agricultural department propose 
to take such action as will make the scandal 
as inoffensive as possible. Secretary Wilson 
has assured the congressmen that he will pur- 
chase the seeds as usual, but his plans con- 
template a radical departure. He hopes by 
the establishment of a new system to develop 
new resources and bring about a greater di- 
versification of agricultural products. Ac- 
cording to Mr Wilson’s observations the world 
now demands nitrogenous foods and does not 
require so great a supply of the fat producing 
grains. He will try therefore to introduce 
among the American farmers leguminous 
plants, which are deep rooted and rich in 
nitrogen. An effort will be made to stimu- 
late the culture of Japanese beans, field peas 
and pod bearing plants generally, and such 
seeds will be largely distributed this year. 

Trouble in Cuban Camp.—All is not peace 
within the camp of the Cuban insurgents, ac- 
cording to reports which come from the war- 
stricken island. Several times during the 
last year rumors have been rife about misun- 
derstandings and conflicts between Gen Go- 
mez and the provisional government of Cuba, 
arising from disputes over the right of su- 
preme authority. It is supposed that Gomez 
tried to place himself in a position independ- 
ent of the government. President Cisneros 
had sent various letters ordering Gomez to 
report to him, but they were not obeyed. It 
is said that the president, tiring of such con- 
duct, then sent a very peremptory note, or- 
dering Gomez to present himself before him, 
which had the desired result. President Cis- 
neros reminded Gomez that, although he was 
major-general of the army, he must reeog- 
nize the authority of the president as com- 
mander-in-chief or tender his resignation. 


A Letter from Li.—Josephine Claudius, a 
Brooklyn girl 16 years old, has just received 
a friendly token from the great Chinese, Li 
Hung Chang, who became interested in her 
while he was visiting this country. Ths 
token is a silken scent bag, richly embroider- 
ed, looped with ribbons to be attached toa 
girdle, and bearing the sentiment in Chinese 
script, ‘‘All things as wished.’’ Miss Clan- 
dius never thrust herself upon the eminent 
visitor, but while he was being taken in a 
carriage through Brooklyn, he noticed a little 
girl in an orange costume wheeling abreast 
with his carriage as he left Prospect park, and 
caught a glimpse of her again as he was go- 
ing to the BGroadway ferry. The last time he 
salled the attention of his interpreter to the 
girl, and she was summoned to bis carriage. 
Li Hung Chang complimented her taste in 
dress and her skillin riding and asked her 
to call on him at the Waldorf. Accordingly 
Miss Claudius did go to the Waldorf, but 
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when she called the old man was taking a 
nap, and she did not see him. She wrote a 
letter explaining this, and in return came this 
scent bag and a pretty letter. 

Of General Interest.—Reports have been re. 
ceived of the greatest marine disaster of the 
year on our coasts. The French line steamship 

ille de St Nazaire, which sailed from New 
York on March 6 for Port au Prince, Hayti, 
foundered at sea, and only four persons are 
known to have been saved out of a crew of 
72 and a passenger list of eight. 

The value of the silver dollar has now fallex 
below 50c, being quoted in the market as 
being worth a little more than 48c. 

Importers have been taking their goods out 
of the bonded warehouses of the government 
in great volume, fearing that the higher tanff 
will take effect from the day of introduction 
instead of on itsenactment. Customs receipts 
at New York have been of unprecedented 
amount, but the friends of the bill at Wash- 
ington say that there is no ground for alarm. 

John J. Ingals, ex US senator from Kan, 
reported the prize fight at Carson City, Nev, 
for a metropolitan daily paper. 

President McKinley has abolished the eus- 
tom of having a corps of special. White House 
police always guarding the executive mansion. 
He takes afternoon walks on the streets like 
an ordinary citizen and is determined to re- 
main on friendly terms with every one. 

Secretary of War Alger has not a single 
office at his disposal, but notwithstanding this 
fact, 3000 applications for positions have been 
filed witb him. 

The president has sent to the senate the fol- 
lowing nominations: Powell Clayton of Ark, 
to be minister to Mexico; F. M. Osborne of 
Mass, consul general at London; J. K. Gowdy 
of Ind, consul general at Paris; J. H. Brig- 
ham of O, to be assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture; P. S. Heath of Ind, to be first assistant 
postmaster general; A. L. Marindin, to bea 
member of the Mississippi river commission 

Work has been begun at Philadelphia te 
restore the historic Independence hall and 
the famous old structure will be preserved as 
it was when it played such a prominent part 
in our history making. The front of the hall 
itself will not be altered to any great extent 
The old embellishments of lamps, } lintels, 
etc, will be put back and a general renovat- 
ing given. The east, or Independence chamn- 
ber, will undergo a transformation. The lit- 
tle panels which now incumber the east wall 
will all be torn down and in their place will 
appear a dignified and classic effect. 

Signs of good times come slowly but surely 
The Brooks locomotive works of Dunkirk, N 
Y, will be started up on full time and with a 
full force. This means work for 1500 hands. 

The faculty of Yale college has sent a 
letter to congress protesting against the high 
tariff imposed by the Dingley bill upon boox«s 
Such a tariff, it is argued, will bea serious 
blow to colleges and public libraries. 

The superintendent of insurance in Kansas 
has decreed that three of the largest insur- 
ance companies in the country, one from Con- 
necticut and two from New York, shall not be 
permitted to do any more business in Kan- 
sas. The excuse for this order is that the com- 
panies ‘‘ have not dealt fairly’’ with the claim- 
ant in a certain lawsuit, but the real reason 
for the prohibitory decree is said to be the 
populistic hatred of the eastern capitalists, 
who are supposed to be interested in the com- 
panies. 

William Davis, a farmer of Penobscot coun- 
ty, Me, has spent 3} years in jail for contempt 
of court. He was fined for thrashing a hoy 
who teased him and though a man of means 
vowed he wouid never pay the fine. He was 
put in jail and has remained there ever since. 
An effurt is now being made to secure his re- 
lease. 

Senator Wolcott 
trip abroad soon 
tional bimetalism. 


another 
interna- 


intends to make 
in the interests of 


It is told of an old Baptist parson famous 
in Virginia, that he once visited a plantation 
where the colored servant who met him at the 
gate asked which barn he would have his 
horse putin. ‘‘Have you two barns?’’ asked 
the doctor. ‘‘ Yes, sah,’’ replied the servant; 
‘‘dar’s de ole barn and Mas’r Wales has jes’ 
built anew one.’’ ‘‘Where do you usually 
put the horses of clergymen who come to see 
your master?’’ ‘‘ Well, sah, if dey’s Methodist 
or Baptist we gen’ally puts ’em in de ole barn, 
but if dey’s ’Piscopals we puts ’em in de new 
one.’’ ‘‘Well, Bob, you can put my horse in 
the new barn; I’m a Baptist, but my horse is 
Episcopalian.’’ 


‘Nice dog! Have you taught him any tricks 
since I was here last?’’ 

**Oh, yes; he will fetch 
whistle,’’ said she sweetly. 


your hat if you 
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The Grip of the Worker’s Hand, 


EK. W. PEASE. 

















This is a subject worthy of attention, not 
only for the sake of retinement but also for 
the advantage it gives of doing more work in 
the same time and with less expenditure of 
strength. 

Hands corded and stiff, hard and calloused, 
are facts only too well noticed among many 
engaged at manual labor. Without disput- 
ing that there are many kinds of work which 
have a great tendency to disfigure the hands 
and render them objectionable, in the majori- 
ty of instances hardness and blisters occur 
more often than is necessary. This condition 
is due to faults of various descriptions, such 
as habit, thoughtlessness and ignorance. In 
the case of those engaged in sedentary occu- 
pations, it is generally suppused that such 
would be careful to remove their rings before 
exercising with sledge hammers, but when 
they go rowing they neglect or forget the 
same, almost invariably, and they suffer with 
blisters, and reform not. 

But such results are not always due to the 
neglect of removing the ring, but coincident 
with it—to too firm a grip upon the oar, and 
an unconscious refusal to relax the same; 
hence not only blisters, but stiffness and 
lameness as well. Many times it is with effort 
that the hand can be straightened after an 
hour ef rowing, and such ought not to be the 
case, even with those unaccustomed to such 
kind of labor. As nature has provided for the 
heart to rest between its beats, and that 
thought be measured by sentences and parts 
of the same, because of the limit of one’s 
breath, so has she likewise provided a time 
for the muscles to to relax and recruit in 
every occupation where the movements are 
similar, or, so to speak, identical. The man 
who shovels, heaves his load and recoils to load 
and heave again; the recoil is the rest of the 
muscles used in the energy expended. The 
same may be said of the one swinging the 
sledge, cradling the grain, or pumping at the 
well—there is a change of motion and conse- 
quently a time of rest to each set of muscles. 

If, however, the time for rest, that is, the 
time between the strokes where the main 
amount of energy, is expended, be _ too 
short or insufficient for the rest needed, stiff- 
ness and exhaustion will be the result. If 
this be true, then, in the case of muscles in 
general, why not true, aiso, for those of the 


rest, 


hand? Yet it is no uncommon fault, that of 
gripping hard upon the helve of the ax or 
the handles of the scythe, or those of the 
plow, where the grip is hardly relaxed at all 
until the last blow is given or the’ last spear 
is mown or the last furrow turned. 


This is not the way to work; a firm grip of 
the helve is needed only 1n giving the stroke; 
that in mowing has ample time to relax and 
rest in preparing for the next effectual 
swing, aud the plow needs but little guidance 
and it will take care of itself—except in 
stony ground, whence the piowman should 
heave to and turn toward the setting sun. 


[cannot but call especial attention to the 
fault of the firm and unrelaxed grip, and 
charge it as the cause of the greater part of 
our disfigured hands, stiffened and corded 
aud hardened beyond all necessity. The mu- 
Sicilian makes what the manual laborer neg- 
lects—a study, a continual study how he may 


manipulate the keys so as to obtain quick re- 
sults with every musele in a perfectly relaxed 
condition except when needed for action. 
Won@erful, the rapidity with which he plays, 
and yet more wonderful the foot-pounds his 
fingers lift in the course of an hour’s practice. 
I see no reason why he should monopolize the 
art of saving,-the hands, and in so doing, be 
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enabled to get such marvelous results. It ‘is 
the right of all to study how great results may 
be accomplished, and to honor our fields of 
labor with the same. 

It seems as if there were laurels here for 
the one wishing to honor the toil of our hands. 
May this ever be the motto of him who toils: 
‘*Let not work of any sort disgrace me, but 
rather may I be honored by the way I work; 
and let my hands bespeak the skill in the 
science of which I hope to become a master.’’ 





New Books and New Editions. 


F THE Darry CALF, Breeding and Raising, by 
L. S. Hardin. In this pamphlet the author 
has carefully and minutely described the cor- 
rect system for raising dairy calves, drawing 
mainly upon his own experience, in addition 
to which he has given the opinions of many 
leading dairymen and breeders, and also the 
results of the experiments and investigations 
carried on by experiment stations. The whole 
work is characterized by a never-failing cur- 
rent of sound common sense, and anyone 
keeping cows, no matter how experienced 
he may be, will find some hintsin its pages 
which will many fold repay him the small 
price of the pamphlet. Sold by the Orange 
Judd Company, price postpaid 25c 


VEGETABLE GROWING’ IN THE SouTH 
FOR NORTHERN MARKETS by Prof P. H. 
Rolfs, 255 pages, cloth; Southern Plant- 
er publishing company. The import- 
ance and dimensions of vegetable grow- 
ing in the south have wonderfully increased 


during recent years, so that an up-to-date 
work on this subject is needed. The author 
of this work is professor of horticulture ip 
the Florda agricultural college, and has had 
unusual opportunities to make himself scien- 
tifically as well as practically acquainted with 
this subject. In this work he gives concise 
directions for the use of fertilizers and the 
planting of vegetable crops to obtain the ear- 
liest returns; also the best methods of pack- 
ing for shipping; the raising of seed for mar- 
ket and the preserving of it for home use; 
there are also elaborate fertilizer formulas 
given for the various classes of vegetables. 
Sold by the Orange Judd Company, price by 
mail $1.25. 

HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN 
by Prof F. W. Woll, assistant professor of ag- 
ricultural chemistry in the university of Wis- 
consin; 275 pages, cloth. John Wiley & Sons. 
This volume forms the third edition ot the 
dairy and agricultural calendars previously 
published by the author; but so much new 
material has been included, as well as special 
articles, tables and statistics added, as to 
bring it up to date and make the volume prac- 
tically a new book, constituting a condensed 
compendium of useful information on farm 
and dairy topics. For sale by the Orange 
Judd Company, price postpaid $1.50. 

Tue Doc, Its VARIETIES AND MANAGEMENT 
IN HEALTH, by Stonehenge; with its’ diseases 
and their treatment by George Armatage. 
Frederick Warne & Co. This is a new and 
entirely revised edition of this famous work. 
The second part, relating to the diseases, has 
been entirely re-written and brought up to 
the present date. The book contains also a 
series of interesting portraits of celebrated 
prize winners of various breeds. It has 267 
pages handsomely bound 1n cloth. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company, price postpaid $1. 


EEE 

Cannot Run the Farm Without It.—My fa- 
ther took AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for years, 
and when I married I found that my hus- 
band had been trained to think a farm could 
not be run properly unless the owner took 
your paper. It was always good but it has 
grown better with age.—[Mrs E. V. §&., 
Wayne Co, Pa. 


We Beat ’Em All.—During the last 65 years 
the increase of population has been: In 
France, 18 per cent; Austria, 45; Italy, 48; 
United Kingdom, 63; Germany, 75 ; Russia, 
92; British colonies, 510; United States, 626. 

Mrs Jessie Fremont, Tom Benton’s 
ter and Johu C. Fremont’s widow, is one of 
the notable residents of Los Angeles. She is 
now 73 years old, and according to a recent 
writer, ‘‘as sweet and noble a woman as ever 
lived.’’ 


daugh- 
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Mrs. Kate Etter 
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(s Cured of Heart Disease by Dr. Miles’ 
New Heart Cure. . 
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Neosho, Mo., in March last. “Two 
years ago I was severely troubled 
with my stomach and kidneys, and a great 
affliction so unnerved me that my condition 
became alarming. The telegraph brought 
@ prominent physician in a consultation 
‘which resulted in no benefit. I went to 
Wyoming for change of climate without 
benefit, was brought 
back to Atchison where 
nurses worked with mé 
night and day to keep 
me alive to reach my 
friends here. My heart 
became so bad that my 
friends gave up all 
hope. I began taking 
Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure and Nervine alter- 
nately and was restored to health. It is now 
months since and I am perfectly well.” 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all druge 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 
DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind 


M* KATE ETTER wrote trom 
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From 2% cta. to $334 


932-034 Market St. 415 Arch Street. 


A | 
' E y 
Write to the 
largest wall paper house 

in U. S. for samples—mailed free. 


a roll—8 yards. 
Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA, 





COLLARS BLL 





ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


Reversible Collar Oo. 65 Milk St., Boston Mass, 
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Your complexion can be 
made perfect. HEISKELL’S 
Ointment cures all skin trou- 
bles, removes pa black- 


heads and freckles. 
HEISKELL’S Soap makes the skin soft, white 
-— cory Ointment 50c,, Soap 25c. At Grug- 
ts or 
SoHASTOX. HOLLOW AY & 00., 681 Commerce St., Philada. 








varieties Poultry — Bnit and 


BOOK FREE, Be Eggs $1.00 per 13. 


1000 prizes won. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Washington, N 
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86.00 per 100, 
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[22] 
An April Fool Convict. 


By Julia Magruder. 


HE RULES of Mrs Ramsey’s 
school were very strict, and 
it was in utter disregard 
of these that Florence Hil- 
lard took her ticket at the 
little railway station three 
hours out of London, and 
set out alone to reach th 

great metropolis. Florence was by no means 

an unruly member of Mrs Ramsey’s distin- 
guished establishment, but it was while all 
the teachers were absent at church on Sun- 
day morning, April the first, that she receiv- 





ed a telegram, informing herof her father’s 
serious illness in London, and this alarming 


news had put into her a new power of initia- 
tive, so that half an hour after the receipt of 
the telegram she was speeding along in an 
express train toward her dear father, where he 
lay ill and far from home and friends. 
Florence searcely realized her own daring 
mntil she found herself quite alone in the rail- 
way carriage and able to take a mental sur- 
vey of her situation. She was jrather a timid 
girl, but she was not afraid now. The greater 


terror of finding her father in danger had 
quite eclipsed the smaller one of traveling 
alone, but now that she was actually on the 


less anxious, 
attacks, from 


way to him, she began to feel 
remembering former sudden 
which he had recovered. 

So, as the train sped aiong and she remained 
still mercifully alone in her compartment, she 
grew calm and almost hopeful and was con- 
gratulating herself on her good luck in keep- 
ing the carriage to herself, when the train be- 
gan to slow up ata station and her fear of 
being intruded upon returned. 

‘The guard opened the door, but no one en- 
tered. She was just beginning to breathe 
freely when, as the train was moving off, a 
man jumped hurriedly in, and the door was 
closed behind him. It was evident that he 
had barely made the -train and was rather 
breathless as if from running. He looked at 
her scrutinizingly for a brief second’s glance 
and for just so long her eyes rested upon him. 


He had the appearance of being a young 
workman. There was a heavy stoop in his 


shoulaers and he hada sallow and 
complexion. He looked anxions and 
tain, as if he feared, perhaps, that his 
ence might be undesired. 

Florence felt, at the same time, timid and 
reassured. While the fact of this strange 
man’s presence disconcerted her, she felt that 
he was, for some reason, too much absorbed 
in himself to be dangerons to her. 

As she glanced at hima second time, she 
was still more impressed by his look of self- 
pre-occupation. His brows were knit, as if in 
a certain perplexity, and he had already 
turned his back to her and was busying him- 


swarthy 
uncer- 
pres- 


self with the fastenings of a shabby old bag, 
which he had flung in ahead of him. 
Suddenly he turned, and looked into Flor- 
ence’s face with a gaze so direct, so search- 
ing, so undisguised in its interest, that she 
hurriedly averted her eyes and began to look 


out of the window. 

For some moments there was silence, except 
forthe noise made by a _ sort of hurried un- 
packing which he was doing, and then, to 
her utter surprise, she heard him speak. 

‘Young lady,”’ 

She did not answer. 
edly. 

‘*Yonng lady,’’ he said again. Then, as she 
still remained silent, he went on: 

**T will be very much obliged to you if you 
will turn your head away as far as possible, 
as it is necessary for me to make some change 
in my clothing.’ 

Filled with alarm, Florence obeyed his re- 
quest, leaning her elbow on her knee and her 
head on her hand, so that her face might be 
concealed as far as practicable, while she con- 
tinued to look out of the window. She had 
now become convinced that she was shut 
in with a maniac. Her heart bounded in 
thick, hard beats against her side. Her knees 
quivered. Her breath came in gasps. Ap- 
parently her companion heard and saw it 
all, for he said suddenly: ‘‘Don’t be fright- 


he Said. 


Her heart beat excit- 
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ened, miss, I beg of you. I wouldn’t hurt 

you for the world.’’ 
The words did 

however, for, ail the 


not reassure her much, 
time that seufting and 
shuffling was going on, so near her that she 
could almost feel the man’s motion and she 
was possessed of a horrible dread of what the 
next minute might bring forth. There was 
but one stop on her way to London and she 
knew that her deliverance could not come un- 
til they should reach that station. How far 
off that might yet be, she was too unfamiliar 
with the road to know. 


As she listened breathiessly, sbe heard the 


fastening of the bag snapped to, and felt 
rather than saw that it had been put in its 


owner had 
sense of 


place upon the floor, while its 
leaned back in his seat, as if with a 
accomplishment. 

The silence wus more terrifying still. She 
felt that she was being steadily gazed at by a 
pair of eyes that might be those of a madman. 

For many seconds, perhaps a whole minute, 
she held her breath, but no sound could she 
hear. She only felt that gaze upon her. She 
drew in her breath, with a sort of gasp, and 
put both hands up to her eyes. But that feel- 


ing that she was being gazed at, asif bya 
panther about to spring, was too much. She 
could endure it no longer. With a sudden 


twist of her whole body toward him, she look- 
ed full in his face. 

She uttered a cry—not of terror, but sur- 
prise, for almost as if by magic, the young 
workman was gone, and in his place she saw, 
seated opposite her, the figure of a bent and 


feeble-looking old gentleman, with thin, 
white locks falling over his high cellar, 
and a long, gray beard. His clothing was 
that of an eminently respectable old country 
man on a visit to town. Even his eyes look- 
ed shadowed and changed and were almost 


hidden from view by a pair of large silver 
spectacles. 
‘*Pray don’t be alarmed,’’ he said, his 


strong young voice sounding singularly out 


of keeping with his aged appearance. ‘‘I see 
that I may congratulate myself that my dis- 


guise is complete, and I will now take you 
into my confidence.’’ 

As he spoke, he took off his glasses and 
looked at her with the keen and youthful eyes 
which she had encountered when he first got 
into the carriage. 

‘*T throw myself upon your mercy,’ he said. 
‘‘Tam absolutely in your power. The next 
time we stop, I will tell you what will hap- 
pen. A police oflicer and detective will prob- 
ably come by to search the train. They will 
be looking for me—an escaped convict!’’ 

He saw her start, while the look of terror 
returned to her face. The word had evident- 
ly started her into a new mood of anxious 
fear. ‘ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it is true. I am a con- 
vict. I have been eigut years in prison, un- 
der sentence for forgery, and the sentence 
I did commit that crime, but [ was 
the time almost irrespon- 
I do not make any excuses, 
my punishment. But I 
my offense with a re- 


was just. 
young, and at 
sible from drink. 
though I deserved 
have bitterly repented 


pentance which has burned out every possi- 
bility of a repetition of the crime. My im- 
prisonment has been my _ salvation. From 


henceforth I lead the life of an honest man.’’ 

He ceased, as if waiting for some comment 
from her, but none came. 

‘*Perhaps you think that my making my 
escape from prison is a poor proof of my ref- 
ormation,’’ he said. ‘*‘Certainly it wonld 
be so considered by many, but I can only 
say: Let them have my temptation! I knew 
that I was cured. I knew that my punish- 
ment had done its work, and the thought of 
seven more years of it was a thing [ conld not 
bear to face, so I made up my mind to escape. 
It was hard to do, owing to the fact that one 
of my keepers had a grudge against me for 
having once got him a reprimand by reporting 
him for a gross breach of duty. He watched 
me ever after like a lynx, and if has been 
the difficult task of five years to elude his 
vigilance. I’ve done it at last, however, and 
by this time he knows it. He has had his 
April Fool! It was on this day last year that 
he made me the victim of a brutal and cruel 
trick, and I determined then to choose this 








anniversary for preparing for him an April 
Fool that he will not forget!’’ 

He paused, a savage smile that had a ghast- 
ly kind of humor in it for a moment chang- 
ing his face. 

Florence had listened with an intensity of 
interest which even fearcould not subdue and 
now, suddenly, she became aware that the 
train was going more slowly and as they real- 
ized that it was about to stop, the man threw 
his ticket into her lap, saying hurriedly: 

‘*IT am in your power. Take that ticket and 
pass yourself off for my daughter and I am 
saved. Otherwise——’’ 

He was cut short by the opening of the door 
and the appearance of the guard between two 
officers. 

‘*You have the tickets, my dear,’’ she heard 
a feeble and wheezy voice saying, and a pair 
of half-closed, dim-sighted looking eyes gazed 
at her from behind the silver spectacles. Si- 
lently she held out the two tickets—his and 
hers. 

‘*Nobody in here but an old gentleman and 
his daughter,’’ she heard the guard say, as he 


closed the door and passed on with his two 
compapbions. 
‘*Yon have saved me!’’ exclaimed Flor- 


ence’s companion, tearing off his spectacles 
and looking at her with a fervor of Thanks- 
giving that made his voice shake. ‘* More 
than life for me hung upon that moment. The 
least suspicion would have caused them to 
examine me carefully. [ owe my life and 
whatever the future may hold for me to you— 
to your courage, kindness and pluck. My ob- 
ject now is to escape to America. My plans 
are all made, if I can only carry them out. 
That is—if you do not prevent it.’’ P 

**T will do my best to help you,’’ she said. 

He had not before heard the sound of her 
voice. It was strong and brave and cheery. 

‘*Then get me through London and on my 
train for Liverpool,’’ he said. ‘‘If I am seen 
alone, [I may be suspected. An old man with 
his daughter, however, would be quite un- 


noticed. Will you do this for me?’’ She gave 
an eager assent. Within the next five min- 


utes they had steamed into the London sta- 
tion and the carriages were being opened. 
Here again were policemen and with them 


men whom Florence judged to be detectives 
in plain clothes. They scanned with the 
closest scrutiny every passenger as they pass- 
ed. Florence and her aged-looking compan 
ion went by without attracting the least no- 
tice. As they walked along, the man spoke 
to her in a low tone. 


‘*What are you gving to do?’’ he said. 
**Take you in acab through London and 


put you onatrain for Liverpool.”’ 

‘**But where were you going? 
your mission to Londun?’’ 

‘**To see my father, who is ill.’’ 

‘*Then you are in haste to go to 
you not?’’ 

**Hfe would be the first to tell me to stand 
by you, until you were out of danger,’’ she 
said confidently. ‘‘I shall then be able to go 
to him with a free heart.’’ 


What was 


him—are 


‘“*You have the quality that I  ad- 
mire most—a quality which is rare in 
your sex,’’ he said. ‘‘I saw the like once 
in «a little * girl whom I have never for- 
gotten. Il wish I had time to tell you of 
her.’’ Both words and voice made Florence 
wonder. Sbe had long since perceived that 


he could not, as she had first thought, belong 
to the working classes. She was ent short in 
her conjecturing, however, by her compan- 
ion’s voice as he signaled a cab. 

**T insist that we shall go tirst to inquire for 
your father,’’ he said. ‘‘When we have satis- 
fied ourselves that he is not 1n danger, you 
may then see me on wy way with ‘a free 
heart,’ as you say!’’ 

She felt a moment’s hesitation, 
she could speak, he said: 

**Have you that?’’ 

**Have I what?’’ 

**A free heart.’’ 

**What do you mean?’’ 

**O, nothing! My mind had wandered off to 
something else. But you will do as I wish 
about your father, will you not? I assure 
you there is ample time to do both.”’ 

His tone and manner were so urgent that 
she yielded, and they drove along almost in 


but before 














silence, until they reached her father’s lodg- 
ings. Here her companion, with whom she 
had established a somewhat extraordinary un- 
derstanding, insisted on going up with her to 
her father’s rooms and waiting outside, while 
she made her way to her dear parent and 
satistied herself of his condition. 

When Florence entered the sick man’s room 
she found him so far recovered as to be sit- 
ting up and reading the afternoon papers. 
He welcomed her most affectionately and as- 
sured her that he was so well that he could 
almost regret having summoned her, were it 
not for— 

She cut him short, explaining excitedly that 
she must hurry away—would be back soon— 
had something most important to attend to— 
would explain later, etc, etc. 

But her father was not to be so easily put 
off. He insisted on knowing more and even 
held her by the hand, with what was certain- 
ly not like a sick man’s grasp, and she found 
it so difticult to get her release that it was a 
good many minutes before she returned to the 
outer room. 

When she did so, she found, to her blank 
amazement, that the little parlor was empty. 
She stood looking about her, pale with con- 
fusion and wonder, when another door open- 
ed and there entered a tall, erect young man 
with a ruddy face which had every appear- 
ance of having been recently washed. He 
wore the correct costume of a young man of 
the world, which looked as if it had been 
very hastily assumed. 

Only the eyes seemed the same. These were, 
without doubt, the identical direct dark eyes 
which had so recently looked out at her from 
behind the silver spectacles. 

‘*You have deceived me,’’ she said angrily. 
‘*Who are you?”’ 

‘*A convict. 

‘* What does this mean?’’ 
overcoming surprise. 

‘*Tt’s—it’s—excuse me,’’ he said stumbling- 
ly. ‘‘It’s a little piece of revenge, and it has 
succeeded far beyond my expectations. The 
fact is, it’s an April Fool!”’ 

‘*‘And who are you?’’ she demanded, her 
voice getting sterner and sterner. 

‘‘Upon my word, l’m so confused by the 
transformations of the last few hours that I 
really hardly know. I can tell you who I 
used to be. I was once on atime called Ted- 
dy, when you were little Floss, the pluckiest, 
best-hearted, bravest little cousin that ever 
made a poor banished fellow in Australia 
homesick for her. Itis ten years since you 
and I parted, and I’ve grown to bea man, 
hut I’ve never foraday, in all these years, 
forgetten my vow to be avenged on you for 
the trick you played on me ten years ago to- 
day, when you made me travel twice the dis- 
tance that you’ve come this afternoon, to taunt 
me with an April Fool! at the journey’s end. 
I swore to 3e avenged on you and this has 
been my revenge! Your tather altowed me 
to have my way and carry out my carefully 
laid scheme, though I did not tell him its de- 
tails. I only said I wanted to get you up to 
town in a way that would show me whether 
the qualities which 1 so vaiued in you as a 
child, remained what they used to be. He 
assured me that you could stand any test of 
pluck and goodness of heart that i could put 
you to. The result has proved him right. 
Am IJ forgiven?’’ 

After a while—a long while, spent in the 
sort of wheedling and coaxing of which he 
was past master, Florence gave him her hand 
in token of forgiveness. 

Perhaps it never would have been, but for 
the fact, unknown to him, that he had been 
her girlhood’s boy ideal, the memory of whose 
youthful charm and boyish pranks had left 
so soft a spot in her heart that he was, ina 
way, forgiven in advance for this last prank 
by which he had. proved her to be all his 
memory had painted her. 

‘There is a question which you have forgot- 
ten to answer me,’’ be said. 


‘What is it?’’ 


You have convicted me!’’ 
she asked, anger 


** Ahout the free heart.’’ 

‘‘What do yon want to know about i 
‘*T want to know that it is not free.’’ 
‘Well?’’ 

‘*You said it was!’’ 

No answer to this- 


t?’’ 
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**Didn’t you?’’ be persisted. 


‘*Well, suppose I did!’’ she answered, a 
deep pink overspreading throat and cheeks. 
Then she dropped her voice so low that it 
was ip the lowest whisper that she uttered 
the words: 

9 


‘*That was my April Fool! 





Why I Know. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 





Hop-scotch, ‘‘T spy’’— 
O, the merry fun 
Soon for lads and lassies!—how 
know? 
Why, the pussy-willows 
Are dozing in the sun! 
And the south wind’s secret—‘ ‘I’m kissing off 
the snow!’’ 


you think I 





A California Rabbit Drive. 


CYRIL MARR. 





[See Frontispiece.] 

This peculiarly western institution was un- 
heard of ten years ago. But like many other 
novelties in our domestic economy, it has 
come to stay. Before going into details, it 
may as well be understood that, the hare, or 
jack rabbit, as it is universally known, is 
quite a nuisance in some parts of the country. 
I might also say here that, while large areas 
of this (Fresno) county are planted in vines, 
fruit trees, alfalfa, etc, there are whole town- 
ships of unoccupied and uncultivated lands in 
the contiguous territory. Periuaps it should 
be here stated that some of our western coun- 
ties are quite large. For instance, the coun- 
ty in whicn the writer lives extends from the 
summit of the Coast range to that of the Sier- 
ra Nevada, a distance of over 140 miles, and 
from Kings river to the San Joaquin—making 
a county larger than the state of Connecticut, 


with Rhode Island thrown in for good meas- 
ure. 
This contiguity of highly cultivated lands 


and the virgin plains brings the denizens of 
the respective sections in rather tov close 
companionship for the welfare of the vine- 
vardist and farmer, and while the jack rabbit 


has not done any very great damage, he has 
in some instances nade his presence obnox- 


ious almost to the degree of pest. 

To visit deserved retribution upon the rah- 
bit is the excuse for the ‘‘drive.’’ At some 
date, announced two or three weeks in ad- 
vance, some point of rendezvous is stated, in- 
vitations being sent broadcast, by 
ment and otherwise, for everybody to attend. 
On the appointed day, there are usually sev- 
eral thousand people in attendance, on foot, 
horseback, in carts, buggies and carriages— 
in short,with aimost every conceivable means 
of locomotion. A small corral or pen has 
been previously prepared, with side wings of 
from one to two miles in length. The leader, 
supported by from a dozen to fifty aids, dis- 
tributes the crowd into an immense arc, in- 
closing several square miles, so arranged that 
the extremities of the arc will touch the re- 
spective wings of the corral. By exercising 
not a little generalship.| the leader and his 
assistants are able to close in his advancing 
army, driving before them the thousands of 
rabbits which have risen up from every weed 
and knoll. It must not be supposed that the 
‘‘jack’’ is thus willingly driven to slaughter. 
For miles before the corral is reached, hun- 
dreds break through the lines to freedom. 
During this time almost everybody is on the 
ground, yelling and throwing, just enough 
reinaining in the vehicles to cuontrol the 
teams. Everybody is armed with a club, and 
not afew ot the ‘‘soft-footed’’ runners give 
up their lives hours before reaching the pen. 

At a ‘‘drive’’ which the writer attended 
recently, it was oastimated that there 
were five thousand people on the grounds. 
The line of mareh was about eight or ten 
miles long, and although there were some 
15,000 or 20,000 rabbits in the drive, there 
were probably not more than haif that num- 
ber killed. A littie bad maneuvering had 
permitted a gap in the lines, through which 
many hundreds escaped. 

Upon these occasions no dogs or firearms 
are permitted on the grounds, and everybody 
joins in the sport with avidity. With the 
hundreds of conveyances, ranging from a bi- 


advertise- 
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cycle to a six-horse carryall, it is remarka- 
ble how few serious accidents occur. At the 
drive above referred to there were fewer acci- 
dents than at a well-regulated football game— 





the most serious one observed being a runa- 
way horse and buggy, by which no one was 


hurt. 

The accompanying engraving is a faithful re- 
production from a photograph taken at what 
was considered a successful drive. The real 
sportsman is usually a little averse to this 
method of extermination, butif he ever at- 
tend upon such an occasion, the result usual- 
ly is that he takes a prominent part, justify- 
ing his action upon the ground of the necessi- 
ty of destroying a pest. The jack rabbit is 
not usually considered 2a delicacy here, al- 
though many are always taken away. The 
‘*cotton-tail,’’ however, of which species a 
few are always found, is quite toothsome, and 
is carefully looked after. The greatest curiosity 
of the recent event was a jack rabbit perfectly 
white—a specimen very rarely met with. Sev- 
eral coyotes were also in line, a few of which 
bit the dust. 





Help Your Neighbor Along. 


F. P. DUNHAM. 





It is to be regretted that in many of our ru- 
ral districts there exists a feeling of jealousy 
which should not be there. Why should any 
farmer, or anyone else for that matter, be 
jealous or entertain anything but a kindly 
feeling toward his brother in the same line of 
business—yet it is no uncommon thing to see 


farmers, living on the same street, whose 
farms join each other and whose families 
should be on the best of terms, who do not 


speak, and if the opportunity presents itself, 
will do each other all the damage they 
possibly can. If these people could only see 
how foolish this principle looks to an out- 
sider, they certainly would banish the feel- 
ing of enmity. Life is tom short to have ene- 
mies; we haven’t time to deal with them. 
What if we do have to acknowledge we are 
wrong sometimes, or what does it amount to 
if we do not, on all oecasions, convince those 
who do not think as we do, that they are 
wrong? Because a man does not think just 
as we do, or because he demands damages 
which we think are unjust, or says things 
which are untrue, we have no reason to be- 
lieve the best way to deal with him is to 
‘‘mash his head.’’ Let every farmer push his 
neighbor to the front with all his might; let 
this principle be universal, and see how you 
all will advanee ina short time. The prin- 
ciple of holding your neighbor back, in the 
vain hope that it will advance yourself, is a 
mistaken idea. Help each other forward and 
the least will become ‘‘even as the greatest.’’ 
————— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

12. SENTENCE ForminG—Fill the first blank 
with a word of four letters and the following 
blanks with the same word transposed. 

The ——, sinking in the —— and —— was 
pulled out by a —. 

13. CHaRADE—Wlien 
first of my fourth, he 


mimy second got my 


prepared to celebrate 
my third, but his friends said it was my 
whole. 


14. Drorprep Ruyrmes—Fill the blanks, mak- 

ing rhyme and some sense. 
Of all the qneer unique --— 
Inventive genius yet ‘ 
The scheme for inaking fans of —— 
About the fanciest ever ——. 

15. Drorprrp LETTERS (one word)— 

A—A—A—A—. 

16. NUMERICAL EntamMa—Willie 
from the 21, 20, 16, 7 to visit his uncle. He 
was a great mischief and had not been a day 
on the place before he got into his uncle’s 


came 


shaving set and 19, 1, 9, 16 his 1, 18, 3, 14, 
and was stung by a 13, 4,12. The next day 


he fell into the 15, 10, 22, ruining his 13, 12, 
5, 6 clothes and breaking his 11, 8,17. This 
may not be any proof of it, but we know that 
1 to 22 is a fact. 
a ae 

The Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Mass, made 
famous by Longfellow’s Tales, is to be titted 
up with antique furniture and opened to the 
public once more, soit is said. The house 
was built early in the 18th century by David 
Howe, and it remained in the Howe family 
four generations as the Red Horse tavern. 
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A Convenient Farm Home. 


S. E. JONES. 


I was visiting at a neighboring city some 
time ago, aud while there I was introduced 
tua very intelligent looking gentleman, a 
faymer, who, after a short but pleasant con- 
versation, invited myself and friend down to 
his home in the suburbs to see some tine 
stock. It was a beautiful place to which he 
took us. Beautiful flowers and shrubbery, 
showing excellent taste in landscape garden- 
ing, dotted the lawns, from which went grav- 
eled walks to a splendid vegetable garden, 
almost as attractive as that of the flowers 
and shrubs. The horses and cattle were of 
good stock and showed up handsomely. The 
barn was a model of conveniences, many of 
which I made a mental note of for my own 
use in future. He had probably 200 fowls of 
various varieties, and of these, he remarked 
that for the money invested they brought 
him in more profit than anything else on the 
farm. 

The house he lived in was a large handsome 
dwelling of ten or twelve rooms, almost a pic- 
ture in itself. On being invited to enter, I 
anticipated finding excellent arrangements for 
convenience and comfort, but though the in- 
terior was nicely finished, it was the most 
ill arranged of any dwelling so costly which, 
I believe, I ever saw. The kitchen was small 
and stuffy, and must be exceedingly hot and 
disagreeable in summer. On inquiring, I 
found that my host had drawn the plans for 
the barn, his wife had superintended the lay- 
ing out of the lawn and the gardens, but that 
a city architect bad planned the house. 

We find in too many instances that in 
drafting country homes, utility and con- 
venience are sacrificed for a handsome design. 
I believe that if we want a convenient farm 
home we must get our plans from those 
who have to occupy them. My idea of a con- 
venient house is, first of all, a roomy kitchen, 
a good-sized pantry, a sitting room, dining 
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DOWNSTAIRS FLOOR PLAN. 


room and a bedroom, and a hallway out of 
which one can enter any one of the rooms and 
the stairway, without having to pass through 
any other room to do so. The hallway should 
lead through the house, and at the back en- 
trance a place should be provided with wash- 
stands, towels, etc, for the use of the men- 
folks, so that they will not have to pass 
through the kitchen to get the use of any of 
these articles. The kitchen should be in the 
most pleasant part of the house, because the 
farmer’s wife must necessarily pass a consid- 
erable portion of her time there, and where 
the public road passes in front of the house, 
the kitchen should be so situated as to obtain 
a good view of it if possible. 

The accompanying sketch of a house plan em- 
bodies most of the aforemertioned features. 
Fig 1 and2 show the first and second stories, 
and Fig 3 a perspective view. The bedroom in 
Fig linay be used asa library or music room if 
a bedroom on that floor is not desired. Ifa larg- 
er pantry is desired, the porch adjoining may 
be enclosed and added. The two windows in 
the kitchen may be placed closer together 
and a door inserted, with a small porch 
added. The two chambers upstairs will each 
accommodate two beds if necessary, without 
either being placed in front of a window. The 
large bedroum will hold three beds and thus 
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furnish bedroom for extra ‘‘help’’ dumng the 
busy seasons. 

The kitchen range or stove should be en- 
closed on three sides with brickwork, with a 
casing in frout for a sliding glass frame, 
which can be pushed up outof the way or 
lowered in front of the range, thus carrying 
the heat up the ventilator, a large flue in the 
chimney answering that purpose, this being 


d 
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rent of a small cottage, or fisherman’s cabin, 
ior a short time, proceed to take the much- 
needed rest. If some prefer to go farther in- 
land, they can doubtless secure the rent of 
some old house, or possibly a hunter’s cabin, 
if they prefer the forest. 

Does such a vacation pay? If it is trne that 
a penny saved is one earned, the ° vacation 
pays. It pays in the chance of saving a long 
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A CONVENIENT FARM HOUSE 


much safer than the large wood flues. This 
arrangement will help to keep the kitchen 
much cooler than where there is no ventila- 
tor to carry off the heat. 

For those fond of flowers, a small conserva- 
tory 12ft long and 6or8ft wide may be 
added, adjoining the sitting room and _ bed- 
room, with an entrance from each room. The 
dining room can be heated by a stove, with pipe 
entering the kitchen chimney. Each fireplace 
has its own separate flue, thus ensuring good 
draft, and each room is provided with a fire- 
place. Idoubt not that many can improve 
upon this plan. I advance this, hoping to 
encourage some, especially the lady readers, 
to communicate their views and plans of a 
convenient farm home. 

Pinas 
Vacation Pays. 
HENRY B. WARD. 


The whole family will get into ruts and be- 
come ‘‘dragged out’’ if they do not seeka 
change occasionally. The question at once 
arises, ‘‘ Where shall we go?’’ People living 
near the coast should go into the interior for 
a breath of the forest, while those living near 
a large lake, pond or river should go where 
there is less water and more land. Families 
living in the interior should go to the sea- 
shore for a snuff of sea air, and ataste of 
fresh clams and Jobsters; while persons hem- 
med in by mountains or hills should seek a 
level country, where they can move about 
without continual climbing. 

The best time to go, although any time is 
preferable to not going at all, is usually in 
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August, as there is an interval before the har- 
vesting, and the children will be out of 
school. If you do not care to burden your 
relatives to ‘‘look after things’’ while you 
are gone, you can get some one of the Jones 
family, who are not going on their vacation 
until later, to do the chores, promising the 
same favor in return. Having secured the 
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THE SECOND FLOOR. 


period of sickness to some of the family; in the 
brightening and strengthening of the chil- 
dren, and in the extra work the farmer can 
do after his short rest. 


Making a Dry-Earth Closet. 


The usual plan for caring for the closet 
sewage on farms is strongly to be condemned. 
These farm clos- 


ets are menaces 
ne to health and of- 
S fenses to the nos- 
trils. The dry- 


Ceili 
3 earth closet is 


specially to be 
commended for 
use upon farms. 
This consists of 
a hinged seat and 
a hinged cover, a 
galvanized iron 
pail and a box of 
dry absorbent 
material, sifted 
coal ashes being 
the best pussible 
material for this 
purpose. Put dry 
ashes in the pail 
whenever the clos- 
et is used and 
every second or 
third day remove 
~ the pail and 
empty it into the stable manure heap. Let a 
pipe run from within the seat up through the 
roof and another extend up from the ceiling, 
as shown in the accompanying diagram. An 
open window will give good ventilation 
du1ing most of the year. The airina closet 
can be kept very sweet in this way and the 
health of the family will not be put in 
jeopardy. 


Pipe 


Dry 
Barth 
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Ventilatinea 
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Both Well and Cistern Water.—See that no 
surface water or other impurities drain into 
the well, and that the supply of cistern water 
is ample for all domestic uses. ‘‘ Rain bar- 
rels’’ and tubs soon cost as much as a cistern, 
not to mention their inconvenience and the 
waste of time, strength and patience they ne- 
cessitate. More than this, have both well and 
cistern water brought into the house, the lat- 
ter into the kitchen.—([B. 


A Negro Colony.—There 1s a town in Geor- 
gia which will have negro inhabitants exclu- 
sively. The promoters of the scheme have 
bought 2000 acres, and intend to purchase 40,- 
000 acres in all. Two hundred families, rep- 
resenting 1080 people, have enlisted. 








QOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Minnie’s April Fool. 


GLADYS HYATT. 


The cradle, with Boy Blue-eyes in it, rock- 
ed fast, and the big molding board clattered 
regularly on the table, as small, white, puffy 
mounds were kneaded and shaken and put 
side by side into the big baking pan. The 
little girl by the cradle was beginning to 
wish that cradles went by ’lectricity, when 
her mother finished kneading the bread and 
washed her hands. 

‘*There, Minnie,’’ she said, ‘‘I have left 
enough dough for two cinnamon rolls. You 
may make them while I put baby to sleep.’’ 

Making cinnamon rolls all alone, measur- 
ing the spice and sugar herself, and patting 
and rolling the soft dough as much as she 
pleased, was almost better than eating them; 
and the fun drove all the puckers away from 
Minnie’s face. The puckers outside were a 
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sure sign of puzzles inside; and the puzzles 


were trying to puzzle out a First-of-April 
joke to be played on brother Jack. When the 
rolls were flattened and sweetened, Minnie 
opened one can after another to find the cin- 
namon. 

‘*That looks like it,’’ she said to herself, 
taking a good sniff. ‘*Phew! catch-um, 
catch-um, oh—ca-atch-wm! Cayenne pepper! 
I thought sure it was cinnamon.’’ 

Then she stopped, with what looked likea 


great big ideain her eyes. ‘‘It’s just the 
very thiag,’’ she said slowly. Her cheeks 
burned, and she added quiekly, as though 


she was talking to some one elise, ‘‘I don’t 
eare. I willdoit. Hedidn’t onght to put 
that horrid potato-headed doll thing in Lady 
Jane’s cradle, and then bring mea new kit- 
ten that wasn’t anything but an old dead rat. 
I guess he’ll maybe wish he didn’t like April 
Fool day quite so much.”’ 

And so it eame about that one of the cinna- 
mon rolls was a cayenne pepper roll, and had 
three tiny fork prints in it, when they were 
both set to rise. Rise they did, and bake 
they did, and soon two rolls, precisely alike, 
and without the sign of a fork print in either, 
were cooling on the table. 

‘*T don’t care if the old marks did rise out,’’ 


thought Minnie. ‘‘I know the wrong one 
was the biggest.’’ And of course when 
brother Jack came in and said, ‘‘Oh, Min, 


give me one,’’ she very generously gave him 


the largest one and took the other herself. 
She got all ready to say ‘‘April Fool,’’ and 
watched him so closely to be just in time, 
that she began to eat her roll without think- 
ing anything about how 1t tasted. 

‘*A-April—Oh! oh! water—oh, it burns 
And the little girl jumped up and down 
with her hands over her mouth and the tears 
running down her cheeks, as the smarting red 
pepper got inits work. Jack wondered at 
first, then guessed pretty nearly, and was 
kind enough not to make a bit of fun any 
time. 

It was Minnie who said an hour afterward, 
with her poor tongue swollen so_ big that she 
could hardly speak, ‘‘ Any April Hool is ban 
enough, but when you April Hool yoursel, 
ik’s just aw-hul.’’ 


be 
so! 





Jocko and His Escapades. 
WALDO. 


Nothing but the fact that, hidden beneath a 
somewhat rough exterior and at times belied 
by a short gruff manner, my. uncle possessed 
one of the kindest hearts in the world, ever 
satisfactorily accounted for the advent of 
Jocko in the quiet little Cape Cod home of 
my boyhood. My uncle was a commercial 
traveler who spent the most of his time on the 
road, but was always at home over Sunday, 
and occasionally over night during the week. 
It was on one of these rare midweek visits 
that Jocko was introduced into my grand- 
father’s home, where, save sedate old 
Tabby, no pet had been allowed for years. 
But Jocko’s former master had been discov- 
ered in a destitute condition and out of pity 
for him, and to help him along, Jocko was 
bought. 

Aside from the funny little manikins that 
sometimes appeared with strolling band-organ 
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men, a real Jive monkey had never been seen 
in the sedate little village, and the morning 
after his arrival, there was not a child in town 
who did not pay court to Jocko under the old 
apple tree to which he was chained, and there 
were many older faces also in the circle about 
him. Now everybody was just a bit afraid of 
him except my uncle, who had left on the 
morning train, and I dare say that Jocko was 
lonely, which made him ill-tempered, and 
this was by no means decreased by the chil- 
dren, who teased him by throwing green ap- 
ples at him just to see him throw them back. 
Finally, while the family was at dinner, two 
of them tormented him until he made g sud- 
den spring and broke his chain. Then he for- 
got everything but freedom and his love of 
mischief. Ina flash he had mounted a low 
shed und was in at the open window of my 
aunt’s bedroom. 

My grandfather promptly called for a ladder 
and with the remark, ‘‘ He’s easy caught, any- 
way,’’ started up to close the window. But 
Jocko was watching and in the nick of time 
swung himself out to a neighboring tree. 
And such a sight as that little grinning, 
black, condensed tornado had made of the 
room in the few minutes he had been there! 
He had danced on the bed, played hide and 
seek in the pillows, broken the looking glass, 
tore up photographs, and thrown down every- 
thing that he could possibly move. No in- 
ducements that my grandfather could offer 
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would entice Jocko within reach, though he 
amused himself by making occasional sallies 
at the children, and I have an unpleasantly 
distinct recollection of the terrur in which I 
fled from one of these, with the monkey clutch- 
ing at my heels. But even this was hardly 
equal to that of a sedate respectable maiden 
lady whom Jocko insisted on accompanying 
on her afternoon walk, gravely trotting by her 
side, and now and then reaching up to give 
her skirt a little twitch. 

Some distance down the street lived a sister 
of wy uncle’s. She had not seen Jocko, but 
she had heard of him and his escape, and the 
unsuccessful attempts to recapture- him. 
‘*Well,’’ said she, ‘‘I should like to have 
him come over,here; I’d catch him.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
remarked a young lady who was visiting 
there, ‘‘I wouldn’t bea bit afraid of him.’’ 

Just then Jocko swung himself in at an 
open window. The young lady plunged wild- 
ly through another that chanced to be open, 
and with a frightened scream my aunt pre- 
cipitately fled upstairs, where she locked her- 
selfin. And Jocko? The place was an earth- 
ly paradise to him. He suddenly developed a 
fondness for music and raced back and forth 
across the piano keys! He swung in the lam- 
brequins; played hide and seek with his im- 
age in the mirror; investigated the interiors 
of the chair seats, made faces at the young la- 
dy who peeked in at the window; played ball 
with dainty ornaments; went upstairs and 
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said the man from Washington. 


thence stagnation of the blood. 


unable to get out of their reach. 








‘**T can speak in the highest terms of 


Ripans Tabules 


‘*I have been for years troubled with 
nightmare (an erroneous expression, but one that thousands are familiar with), 
and have suffered a thousand deaths, being caused directly by a torpid liver, 
A short while after retiring I wouid experi- 
ence the most terrible sensation that human can fall heir to, such as having 
heavy weights upon you, seeing horrible animals, burglars, etc., and being 
I have tried everything on the market that I " 
could think would be of benefit, but never struck the right remedy until I tried 
Ripans Tabules, and since that time nightmare with me is a thing of the past.” 
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slid down the bannisters, and finally adjourn- 
ed to a nearby apple tree to rest. 

Late in the afternoon he started on again to 
visit a cousin who lived some distance beyond, 
nor did he once turn aside to enter the prem- 
ises of neighbors. Apparently he had the 
whole genealogy of my uncle’s family in his 
queer little black head, and was resolved not 
to visit out of the family. This time he found 
no open windows, so climbing to the roof he 
amused himself by throwing some old tennis 
balls that he discovered, at the small boys in 
the crowd that had followed, and his aim was 
unerring. 

By this time the poor little monkey was 
tired and frightened, for be had been pursued 
all day by a shouting crowd of small boys, who 
threw apples and sumetimes harder things at 
him. He wanted to be taken in and petted 
and cared for. Finally he discovered a crack- 
ed pane in an attic window, and eagerly set 
to work to pick out the glass. But the mis- 
tress of the house, who was in mortal terror 
for fear that he would get in, promptly 
mounted guard on the inside, with a broom 
for a weapon, anda board to hold over the 
hole, if he should sueceed in enlarging it. 

My uncle arrived at six o’clock, and no 
sooner had he stepped from the train than the 
story of the day was poured into his ears, by 
the ever-ready small boys. When he arrived 
at the scene, he discovered a poor miserable 
harmless little animal cowering against the 
attic window of a big old-fashioned house, 
who at his call of Jocko! Jocko! started down 
with a quick little spring. But then the crowd 
set up a shout of ‘Oh, he’s coniing! He’s 
coming!’’ which frightened Jocko so that he 
ran back and this was repeated many times. 
Finally, his master decided that it would be 
better for all concerned if the monkey was 
disposed of altogether, and getting near him 
he dispatched Jocko with a quick, sharp blow 
of a stick of wood. And so ended a poor lit- 
tle harmless life, all through the fvoolish fears 
of those who should have cared for him. 

Eee 


Guess Where They Are, 


ANNIE H. DONNELL. 


Nails and buttons and fish-hooks, 
A half-dozen marbles er more, 
Shells of peanuts and cookie crumbs, 
And a Nodhead apple core, 


A jackknife that boasted glory 
In the hey-day of its youth, 

A page or two of the spelling book, 
And a comb with just one tooth! 


If you’ve lost these goods and chattels 
A small bird knows quite well 

Where you ean find vour truants— 
But be told me not to tell. 


And papa has lost the door-key, 
Now, how can he ever lock it? 
Well, if you'll trust that little bird, 
They’re all in Billy Boy’s ———! 


Telegraphing Without Wires. 


WALDO. 


Every boy has marveled at the little instru- 
ment in the telegraph office clicking out its 
message frum some place perhaps a thousand 
miles away, and has gazed at the little con- 
necting wire with a sort of awe, half expect- 
ing to somehow see a message pass, but now 
comes a greater marvel, the possibility of teleg- 
raphy without any connecting link at all. It 
is even beyond a _ possibility and is a proba- 
bility, for Guglielmo Marconi, a young Italian 
scientist not yet 21 years old, has already sent 
messages several miles, and through thick 
walls. All this is very wonderful, and yet 
the principle is as simple as the ever-widen- 
ing circles when you throw a stone into the 
water. 

All space above the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the earth is filled with what is known 
as ether, an element of which little is known. 
Now if you ever study physics or natural phi- 
losophy at sehool, you will Jearn that every 
substance is made up of an infinite number of 
parts called molecules, and these are again 
divided into atoms, so sinall as to be invisible. 
When these are bound together very closely 
they make solids, when not quite so close, liq- 
nids, and when still more free, gases. Scien- 
tific men now think that the whole universe, 
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sun, moon, stars and earth, is surrounded 
by ether and itis so thin that it surrounds 
each individual atom, so that the seemingly 
solid brick that you hold in your hand is real- 
ly only a lot of atoms set very close together 
in the ether, as cherries are putin a bowl of 
jelly. Ifyou have ever made surreptitious 
Visits to the pantry, you doubtless know how, 
when you touch one part of the jelly, the 
whole bowlful shakes, and you have often 
watched the httle waves travel on the water, 
from the point where you dropped a stone un- 
til the leaf 20 feet away is finally set bobbing 
up and down. And this is just the idea with 
whigh Mr Marconi works with the ether. 

He has invented a machine whereby he agi- 
tates the ether in one place and then makes 
it shake or tremble for a long distance, as the 
jelly does when you touch it. In reality, he 
starts little waves that keep going in widen- 
ing circles until finally they affect another 
instrument a long way off, just as the leaf in 
the water was affected, and so a message is 
sent. 

So little is known of this ether that it is 
probable even more wonderful discoveries 
than this will be made in the near future, 
and scientific men think that this and elec- 
tricity may really be one and the same thing. 
A peculiar property of these waves of Mr 
Marconi is that they will produce a spark if 
two bits of steel are near together, and in this 
way the magazine of a warship could be ex- 
ploded far out to sea. No known substance 
can stop or affect them, and the possibilities 
of this new discovery are immense. 


What Is This Flower ? 


It does not look so very much like a flower, 
but such it is. A leaf-like hood rises and 
curls over a compact spike of flowers. The 


hood is dark purple, mottled and striped with 
yellow. This is one of the very earliest of the 
spring flowers in cool latitudes. Who among 
our boys and girls can tell what it is? How 
early in the season have you found it, and in 
what sort of place? Write us a little letter 
about it. 
<nhsiilllat 
The Dog and the Telephone. 


Cc. L. GATES. 


Thomas Reynolds of Reynoldsville, Pa, is 
the owner of a trick dog, recently received 
from Australia, whose latest accomplishment 
is his knowledge of the telephone. On sever- 
al occasions when away from the house Mr 
Reynolds would call up his residence and 
have the dog brought to the phone and the 
receiver held to his ear, when he would talk 
in such soothing language as to fill the canine 
with great delight. The animal would recog- 
nize his master’s voice and make all sorts of 
demonstrations of joy. Mr Reynolds went on 
a trip to Punxsutawney, and while there talk- 
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A New Botanical Discovery, 


The Wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub.— Of Specia] 
Interest to Sufferers from Diseases of the Kide 
neys or Bladder, Rheumatism, etc.—A Blessing 
to Humanity. 


A Free Gift of Great Value to You. 


A short time ago our readers were informed of the 
discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, a new botanica] 
product, of wonderful power in curing certain dis- 
eases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, or as_ botanists 

call it, Piper M " 

ticum, grows on the 

banks of the Ganges 

river, East India, and 

probably was used for 

centuries by the na- 

tives before lts extra- 

ordinary properties 

became known to 

civilization through 

Christian mission- 

aries. In this respect 

it resembles the dis- 

eovery of quinine from 

the ;, Peruvian bark, 

made known by the 

Tae Kava-Kava SHRUB, Indians to the early 

(Piper Methysticum.) Jesuit missionaries in 

South America,and by them brought to civilized man. 

We have previously quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, 

the great authority on these diseases in which he 

describes the sufferings of both Hindoos and white 

missionaries and soldiers on these low, marshy 
swamps and jungles on the Ganges. He says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon de- 
caying vegetation render these low grounds on the 
Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle fevers and 
miasma assail the system. .’ * The Blood becomes 
deranged and the Urine thick and dark-colored x 
Life hangs in the balance. Then when all modern med- 
jeal science fails, safety is found in the prompt use of 
Kava-Kava. A decoction of this wonderful botanical 
growth relieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes 
clearer, the fever abates, and recovery sets in, etc.” 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the 
Kidneys are the most fatal and dangerous, and it is 
but natural that the diseovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub — Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases 
of the Kidneys—is welcomed as a gift to suffering 
humanity, and its medical compound, Alkavis, en- 
dorsedby the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
Editor of the “‘ Religious World,’’ writes of the won- 
derful curative effects of Alkavis: 

“For several years I was a sufferer from Kidney 
troubles, and could obtain no relief from physicians 
I used various Kidney remedies but with no success 
had given up all hopesof ever recovering my health, 
until hearing of the marvelous cures effected by your 
Alkavis, decided to try same. After using the first bottle 
I began to experience relief, and following tip the treat- 
ment was permanently cured. I cheerfully recommend 
your excelleut Alkavis to persons afflicted with Kidney 
and Rheumatic disorders as the best remedy known.” 

Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes that she 
had tried six doctors in vain, that she was about to give 
up ia despair, when she found Alkavis, and was 

romptly cured of Kidney disease, and restored to 

ealth. Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary 
A. Layman, of Neel, West Va., twenty yearsa sufferer; 
Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa.; Mrs. L. E. Copeland, 
Elk River, Minn.; and many other ladies join in testify- 
ing to the wondertul curative powers of Alkavis, in 
various forms of Kidney and allied diseases, and other 
troublesome afflictions peculiar to womanhood. 

Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of Lowell, 
Indiana, was cured of Kheumatism, Kidney and Bladder 
disease of ten years standing by Alkavis. Mr. Wood 
describes himself as being in constant misery, often 
compelled to rise ten times during the night on 
account of weakness of the bladder. He was treated 
by all his home physicians without the least benefit, 
and finally completely cured in a few weeks by Alkavis. 
The testimony is undoubted and really wonderful. 
Many others give similar evidence. 

And even more wonderful is the testimony of 
Rev. John H. Watson, of Sunset, Texas, a minister 
of the gospel in thirty years service, stricken down 
at his post of duty by Kidney disease. He says: 

“TI was suddenly stricken down on the 22d of June 
with an acute attack of kidney trouble (urie acid 

ravel). * * My family physician told me plainly the 

est I could hope for was temporary respite. At the 
end of two months and then only able to sit up alittle 
I dismissed my physicians and began the use of Alkavis. 
In two weeks I could ride out in the carriage for a short 
time. The improvement has been * * constant and 
steady. I am now able ‘to look after my business. 
feel I owe what life and strength I have to Alkavis. 
* %* * T am fifty-five years old, have been a minister 
over thirty years, have thousands of acquaintances, and 
to every one of them who may be afflicted with any 
kind oi kidney trouble, I would say, try Alkavis. 

The Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, so far are the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are soanxious to prove its great 
value that they will send a Large Case by mail free 
to Every Reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTTRIST 
who is a Sufferer from any form of Kidney or 
Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Cystitis,, Gravel, Female Complaints and irreg- 
ularities, or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We advise all 
readers to send their names and address to the 
company and receive the Large Case by mail free. 
To prove its wonderful curative powers it is sent 0 
you entirely free. 








ed over the phone to his friends at home. He 
also permitted the dog to listen. From this 
the dog must have gotten the idea that there 
were only two phones in existence, one at his 
home and the other at the Hotel Waverly in 
Punxsutawney, as the circumstance whicl fol- 
lowed will prove. Mr Reynolds went to Punx- 
sutawney and called up the dog as usual. 
The auvimal barked and whined and made a 
great ado, all of which could be distinctly 
heard over the wires. About an_ hour later, 
and just as Mr Reynolds was ready to start 
on his return trip home, what was his sur- 
prise to see his dog come bounding into the 
hotel. He had run the entire distance from 
Reynoldsville to Punxsutawney, 14 miles, in 
about three-quarters of an hour. And now 
Mr iteynolds is in a dilemna, asthe dog seems 
to be firmly impressed with the idea that there 
are but two telephones in the country, the 
one at home and the other in Punxsutawney; 
he will not dare talk to the dog from any 
other point, because if he does the animal will 
start immediately fur the Hotel Waverly to 
find his master. 





A Paper-Doll Basket. 


MAE MYRTLE COOK, 


Seeing in a late issue alittle article describ- 
ing the paper dolls we all‘used to make when 
children, I think perhaps some 
of the little folks might like to 
know of a way we invented 
. of making another paper-doll 
toy. This was a little basket 
and we used it just as an 
ornament, orto put candy in, 
if made of stiff paper. 
To make it, cut a circle of 
paper and fold four times, which 





Fig! gives a piece the sbape of Fig 1, 

| and of sixteen’ thicknesses. 

\ Now mark on one side the 
figure of the doll and cut out. 

After ‘‘dressing’’ the dollies, cut apart 
their hands where the little crosses are in 


Fig 2, being careful also that the dresses are 
cut apart at the bottom. 

Now bend all the dollies forward over the 
circle in the center so that when released 
they will stand upright. Lap each dolly’s 
right hand about half-way over the left hand 
of the next dolly and fasten with a drop of 
mucilage. When this is done you will have 
a cunning little basket with a round bottom, 
and with sixteen dollies for the sides. 





backs as 


and with the 
dollies, these 


Made in stiff paper, 
well as the fronts drawn on the 


make cute little bonbon baskets for a chil- 
dren’s party. Sometimes we made all boys, 
and sometimes we made half boys and half 


girls, instead of the girls, as given in illustra- 
tions. To make the latter, fold the paper only 
twice, and mark a boy and girl hand in hand 
on the paper, and then proceed as above. 
emma: stents 

Carlo’s Revenge.--Cases are not infrequent 
in which animals manifest an intelligence al- 
most human. My husband tells me that when 
living in England, his people owned a fine 
retriever, which they kept chained nights. 
Carlo was a faithful dog and he objected to 
visitors during the wee small hours. Once 
when the house was thus visited he voiced his 
remonstrance jn a low ominous growl; the 
burglar made good his escape, thanks to the 
strong chain, which forbade Carlo to reach 
him. But Carlo did not forget that he had 
been denied a chance to sample the stranger, 
and a short time afterward he accompanied 
his owner to a public building which the 
stranger happened to enter. ‘‘Now’s my 
chance,’’ thought Carlo, and advancing he 
Reized the stranger and escaped with the en- 
tire seat of the man’s breeches hauging from 
his mouth.—[ Etta Murray Stretton. 
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IVORY SOAP 
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it FLOATS 


“A good complexion needs no artificial toning or 


heightening.” 


Use a pure soap like the Ivory and 


leave nature to do the rest. 


Tre Procter & Gama_e Co., Cin’Ti. 








A Letter Club for Girls and Boys. 

In response to many requests from our 
young folks, who would like to correspond 
more freely with one another by mail and 
through the columns of the paper, the Editor 
has decided to organize the American Agri- 
culturist Letter Club. Any of our young 
readers may join by sending 10c for member- 
ship. Then the Editor will group tbe members 
in circles of 12 each, that these may be able 
to write to one another and get well acquaint- 
ed through the mails. The first circle formed 
will be No 1, the second No 2, and so on. 
Each circie of 12 members shall choose one of 
its number for secretary, who shall send a re- 
port of his or her circle to the Editor once in 
three months. So long asa circle makes its 
report regularly once in three months, though 
its secretury, it is a part of the American Agri- 
culturist Letter Club; if it faiis to do this, it 
will no longer be counted a part of the club. 
Each report will be printed or mentioned in 
the paper soon after it is received by the Edi- 
tor. 

Each boy or girl who sends 10c for member- 
ship must give his or her age, without fail, 
besides the full address. Then he (or she) 
will receive a certificate of membership tell- 
ing to which circle he or she belongs, and a 
list of the members of that circle. The names, 
as a rule, will be arranged geographically, so 
as to give each member correspondents in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The member who 
is first on his cirele will write a letter to the 
second, who will add one of his own and for- 
ward both to the third, and so on. The last 
will write one of his own, and forward all 
back to the first, who will withdraw his letter 
and write a new one to be forwarded with 


the others to No 2. In this way each will 
hear from all, regularly. As soon as the 
members of a circle get acquainted, they can 


elect their secretary. 

It is intended to have each circle made up 
of young folks about the same age, and so 
each applicant for membership should not 
forget to give his or her age. Send your 10c¢ 
to the Young Folks’ Editor at this office, and 
do not be anxious if the certificate does not 
come at once; the circles can be made up on- 
ly as fast as 12 nafhes of persons the same age 
are received. Then hurrah for the American 
Agriculturist Letter Club! 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Other Men Besides Washington.—I have 
watched you a long time, wishing that ] 
miglit join you, but have never had the cour- 


age to do so until now. Think of that from 
a boy! I want to ask Norma G. Decker if 
she doesn’t think there were other men who 


could and would have led the American army 
to victory besides Washington. Perhaps Ar- 
nold, or Greene, or Gates or some other man 
would have been our first president and 
there would have been no ‘‘might have 
been.’’—[Muirdyke. 

They Brought $16.—My pets are Brown Leg- 
horn chickens, a bird anda pig. Last sum- 
mer I raised 300 chickens from 12 hens and 
sold the roosters this fall. They brought $16. 


I have neither sister nor brother, and live 
half a mile from school, and attend every 
day.—[Lehaunta Waters. 





Just the Opposite.—I have noticed that some 
of the boys who write seem to think a girl 
cannot go near the water without falling in. 
Ithink it is just the opposite. I have a 
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For thirty cents we send 
you an 18-inch center piece 
stamped on fine linen, with 
the popular jewel design. 
Also six-inch violet design, 
nine-inch chrysanthemum 
design and a book on em- 
broidering the above flow- 
ers and our price list of Art 
Needlework goods; all for 
thirty cents. 


P. B. Worthington, 
- New York. 


243 Canal Street, - 
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brother who is always falling in and then he 
always blames me. Now I have always lived 
near the water, and have never fallen in yet, 
although I have saved two persons from 
drowning. In the summer I go swimming, 
boating and fishing, and in the winter go 
skating. I play the organ some. I have taken 
56 lessons. I have traveled a good deal for 
one of my age.—[ Michigan Girl. 





and OONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge, 
Prof.Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 











Queen Vic’s Last Name.—Why cannot we Ta- 
blers have a club and find out about different 
things and then write about them through 
the Table? Anyone who wishes to ask a 
question could have it written in the Table 
and some of the club could answer it the next 
week. Can any of you tell me Queen Victo- 
ria’s last name?—| Northerner. 





Literary Salad.—Did any of the Tablers ever 
play the game called literary salad? It is 
played by one reading a quotation and the 
others telling who wrote it.—[Genevieve. 

Has 100 Inhabitants.—Our town (in Iowa) 
has about 100 inhabitants. It contairs two 
stores, one blacksmith shop, one shoe shop, 
one barness shop, one mill, one barber shop, 
two carpenters and a_ postoffice.—[B. McCul- 
loch. 





God Bless Their Hearts.—I am an adopted 
girl 13 years old. I live up among the moun- 
tains on the highlands of Maine. I have a 
very good home in which I enjoy myself 
very much. I walk about half a mile to 
school. We have 30 weeks a year; I go most of 
the time. I went this winter and only miss- 
ed one day during the whole term. This isa 
verse I wrote: 

I love my home, my parents kind; 

No purer home on earth you’ll find. 

God bless their hearts, they took me in 

To save me from a life of sin; 

They cherish and they love me, on them I 
had no claim. 

I will obey and love them as I climb the hill 


of fame. 
[Mabel J. Parker. 





The Greatest Difficulties lie where we are 
not looking for them.—[ Goethe. 
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The Spring Reign of Terror. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


The ambitious woman wbo is always trying 
to outdo her neighbor, makes one great mis- 
take when, in order to get her spring clean- 
ing done tirst, she begins before the weather 
is suitable. She is also prone to rush things 
along with all possible haste, and expects ev- 
erybody and everything to verge in that one 
direction. She gives but slight thought to 
the bill of fare, but ‘‘picks up  anything.’’ 
With cold and irregular meals, the house in 
confusion, herself not specially attractive in 
that old ragged gown, is it a wonder that the 
men folks and children keep out of the way 
as much as possible, and are heartily glad 
when this reign of terror is over, and the 
witch of mop and broom is transformed into 
her old self again? 

How many women there are who, in their 
zeal to clean house, work until every nerve 
and muscle is overwrought, and nv _ refresh- 
ing sleep visits their eyelids; but after the 
spring work is finished they are just ready to 
go to bed from utter exhaustion, and after all 
cannot enjoy their clean house. Better make 
haste more slowly, plan wisely, make our 
brains save our bodies, and take time to en- 
joy the awakening of spring, the soft sweet 
air, the birds and flowers. There is so much 
now that is inspiring and ennobling. Mother 
Nature opens the book for us; if we would 
read and enjoy, we must not bury ourselves 
in housecleaning from morning till night. 

To plan wisely we should see if there is 
not much we can do as preliminary work. 
There are boxes and bags of odds and ends 
that have to be looked over, and these should 
be brought to the kitchen, for storerooms and 
attics are not especially warm at this time of 
year; then, too, you can ‘‘ watch the pot_boil,’’ 
while you are sorting over the articles. Do 
not gather rubbish; remember that 
every year brings its own accumulations, and 
what you cannot possibly use, give to some- 
one who can, or throw it away, thus saving 
much valuable time at the semi-annual 
cleanings. Bookcases, wardrobes and china 
closets may be cleaned befurehand, also beda- 
dings and mattress covers washed; these and 
many other tedious jobs save just so much 
time during the regular upheaval. Before 
you begin the cleaning proper, see that all 
conveniences are at hand. The stepladder 
or nail puller may have been loaned, or you 
may have to take a five-mile ride to town aft- 
er afc paper of tacks. Arrange with the 
painter and carpet cleaner—the earlier you 
notify them the better, for they are busy men 
at this season. 

Do not neglect the table, for your own ap- 
petite will be larger with the unusual exer- 
tions,and in the springtime, especially, should 
the menu be varied, as appetites are apt to 
flag. One can draw heavily upon the can- 
ned stores, and cook up a quantity of cake, or 
ginger snaps, and boil a ham, or roast a large 
piece of meat. A midweek pot of beans is 
not to be despised, and for those who like 
soup, a good amount of stock may be prepar- 
ed previously and kept in air-tight jars; by 
the addition of vegetables, mce, etc, a nour- 
ishing soup is quickly got up. 

The approved method in cleaning is to be- 
gin at the attic and go down. Select warm 
days for the upper rooms, for there are many 
things to be aired and sunned, and the cleaner 
will be much exposed, going in and out. Tie 
up the head and shoulders when putting arti- 
cles upon the lines. 

One cannot be too careful regarding springs 
and mattresses; get them as clean as possible, 
especially if there has been any illness in the 
family, when some antiseptic fluid should be 
added to the cleaning water. Pick over husk 
beds, adding new husks when needed, and 
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wash the ticks; mattresses are easily purified 
by beating them until no dust comes to the 
surface, then laying them over two lines, or 
in any position where the air will circulate 
freely. Feather beds are more difficult to 
cleanse, but should be thoroughly renovated 
once in two or three years aud every year be- 
tween well aired and beaten. When the ticks 
are to be washed, the feathers are easily emp- 
tied into another, by ripping a place in one 
and overhanding it firmly to a corresponding 
place in the other, then shaking them, hour- 
glass fashion, in the empty one. Pillows are 
not so hard to handle. A sweet bed is a lux- 
ury that all may enjoy, but a musty one, 
smelling of oily feathers (and we have all 
sleptin them at some period of our life) is 
an abomination. If vermin is seen, every 
nook of the bedstead and spring should be 
thoroughly scalded, sunned, then treated to 
an application of some ‘‘sure cure,’’ and 
thereafter every week one should remove the 
bedding and give a most careful search, be- 
ing sure to inspect the back of headboard and 
even the castors tor fugitives, for these pests 
are very sly. Iron bedsteads should recom- 
mend themselves to all; they are now very 
Inexpensive, easy to handle and afford no 
lurking places for vermin; indeed, they are a 
boon to the great army of movers,whose busi- 
ness or trades necessitate frequent changes, 
and who are never sure what kind of people 
lived in the tenement before them. 

Never attempt to clean but one of the liv- 
ing rooms at atime, as visitors may unex- 
pectedly appear; the upper rooms do not 
matter so much as long as the beds are ready 
for occupancy at night. The kitchen and 
pantry are the tug of war, so ought to be tak- 
en separately,and here the economical woman 
will want to save this or that, thinking it 
will ‘‘come in bandy’’ some time; don’t do 
it, throw away all broken utensils or scorch- 
ed stew pans. They are a snare and a delu- 
sion, giving you more trouble than you have 
any idea of. Clean the cellar as thoroughly 
as you do the house, and afterwards treat it 
to a coat of whitewash to sweeten the air 
(this for the good man). Don’t stop at the 
cellar but ask him to straighten up the wood- 
shed, clean up the dooryard, mend the bro- 
ken paling, replace the rusty hinge with a 
strong one, secure the Joose planks of the 
doorstep or the shaky railing,—a little procras- 
tination often results in a sprained or dislo- 
cated ankle. 

Don’t try 
time; take one each week 
wash, until all are clean. You will not feel 
the extra work. And one more don’t, as I 
want to emphasize what I said at first: Don’t 
begin too soon, and contract influenza or 
something equally as bad; the whole spring 
is before you. 


to wash all the blankets at one 
with the regular 


Baby’s Joke on Mamma. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


It was April first, and the baby 
Was eight months old precisely, 
And growing—except thaf he hadn’t a tooth— 
As a baby should, so nicely. 
**Oh, fie, little laggard!’’ said mamma, 
‘*Toothless little old man, forsooth!’’ 
Wheu lo, the red lips opened 
And—there was a little white tooth! 
ccielcaiiaailiaainsaian 
A Plant Lover’s Success. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 


Did it ever occur to you that the invariable 
success your neighbor has with her plants 
might be owing, not to a greater expenditure 
of money or time, but to a greater fondness 
for her plants? She has her housework to do, 
and perhaps chickens and ducks and berry 
vines to look after; but as she hurries from 
kitchen to cellar, and from cellar to barn, she 
finds time to pinch this one back, and to 
straighten that, and to pick the dead leaves 
from another. Her patience is inexhaustible 
and no plant is too sickly or small for her 
ministrations. They are coaxed and cajoled, 
and given sun and air and water, until, 
through very desperation, they accept the in- 
evitable and branch out into strong, blossom- 
ing thriftiness. It almost seems as though 
they turn toward her as she approaches them, 
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most refractory geranium 
or heliotrope only needs a few of her admoni- 
tory taps and straightenings to be reduced to 
flowering obedience. Where were there ever 
such callas and begonias and snapdragons as 
are to be found among her window plants, or 
such luxuriant beds of bright colors as adorn 
her ‘‘yard’’ during the summer months? 

know the 


and that even the 


The chances are that she does not 
scientific name of a single plant in her whole 
unique collection, and that a professional 
florist would be scandalized at her methods of 
treatment; but nowhere in the world, in 
greenhouse or garden, are there more thrifty 
flourishing plants than can be found in the 
collection of this busy woman who 
flowers.’ 
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New Spring Recipes. 


PROF EDITH M’DERMOTT. 


As the warm days of spring appear, we long 
‘*for sometbing good to eat,’’ something that 
will tempt our appetite, which we have 
pampering all winter with the Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and other l 
but which, somehow, do not 
we need or 
truth of the matter is, that we need but li 
heavy food, but something to touch or cl 
overloaded system. 


been 
holiday ‘* goodies,’’ 

seem just what 
our system demands now. The 
le 


in 


t 
out an already The sea- 
son of Lent, well observed, is one of the best 
‘*system regulators’’ we have. I give below 
afew dainty desserts, to take the place of 
pie, rich puddings, etc, until the fresh fruits 
of spring arrive with never-failing blessings 
Snow Pudding. — One-fourth box 
tine, j cup cold water, 1 cup 
water, 1 cup sugar, cup lemon 
whites of three Soak the gel 
tine in the cold water 30 minutes, or until 
soft. If Knox’s granulated gelatine is used, 
for two minutes. Add boiling water, 
and lemon juice, and until the sugar is 
dissolved. Strain into a large bowl and set 
aside to cool. If acidulated gelatine is used, 
the lemon juice may be omitted. Beat the 
whites of the a stiff froth, and when 
the gelatine begins to stiffen, add the whites 
and beat ali together until very light; pour 
into a pretty glass dish or mold it. If the 
whites of the eggs are added to the gelatine 
before it becomes cold or stiff, more time 
will be required for the beating; 8 or 10 min- 
utes should be sufficient. Make a custard of 
the following aud serve with the pudding: 
Yolks of 3 eggs, 3 tablespoons sugar, } tea 


A Beautiful a Garden 


Z*F FOR 15 CENTS, #%% 


Aster, New Branching (Semple’s or Vick’s).— 
The flowers are extremely large, with broad long petals, 
and borne on long stems, and resemble some of the finest 
ebrysanthemums. White and light pink mixed. 

Cosmos, New Early, Hybrid.—This new variety 
comes into bloom in July, and continues in wonderful 
profusion until killed by severe frost. Mixed colors. 

Imperial Japanese Morning; Glory.—The flowers 
of this charming climbing annual are of large size, witha 
wide range of brilliant colors and lovely markings. 
Mixed varieties and colors. 

Phlox, Drummondi Grandiflora.—This strain is 
of the choicest quality; 30 varieties, mixed. 

Petunia, Striped and Blotched.—Rich colors, beau- 
tiful markings. 

Pansies.—A superb strain of large German pansies. A 
splendid mixture of over 30 varieties. 

Yellow Aster, Golden Crown.—The only real yel- 
low aster. 

Zinnia, Howard’s New Dwarf Lilliput.—The 
most refined in habit of growth and flowers ever offered. 
Plants dwarf and bushy, blossoms very small and double, 
with a wide range of beautiful colors and shades, 

One packet of each of the above eight beautiful 
Annuals, which at catalogue prices amount to 80 
cents, sent postpaid for 15 cents. 


A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, 
Belchertown, Mass. 


EARN A BICYGL 


600 Second Hand Wheels. AU 

Makes. GOOD AS NEW. $§ to 
$15. New High Grade ‘96 
models, fully guaranteed. 817 
to $25. Special Clear- 
ing Sate. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give one agent in each 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 

tion is well known throughout the 
country. Write at once for our special offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 
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spoon salt, 2 cups hot milk, 4} teaspoon vanilla. 

Strawberry Whip.--One quart strawberries, 
whites 4 eggs, sugar. Mash the berries fine 
and sweeten to taste, add the beaten whites, 
beat again and set on ice. Serve very cold 
with cream. 

Apple Whip.—Four apples, whites 2 eggs, 2 
tablespoons sugar. Select small, tart apples, 
and cook until soft; drain and rub through a 
sieve. Beat the whites, add the sugar and 
beat into the strained apples. Serve cold 
with cream. Peaches may be used in the 
same manner. 

Velvet Cream.—One pint milk, } box gelatine, 
1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cornstarch, flavoring 
to taste. Mix the cornstarch in a little of the 
milk, and soak the gelatine init. Heat the 


remainder of the milk, add the gelatine and 
sugar and cook 15 minutes. Flavor, and stir 


frquently while cooling. Serve with plain or 
whipped cream. 

Cream of Rice Pudding.—Two tablespoons 
rice, 2 tablespoons sugar, 2 cups milk, 1 egg, 4 
teaspoon salt, nutmeg, 1 tablespoon raisins. 
Pick over and wash the rice and put itina 
shallow baking dish. Beat the egg,add the sug- 
ar and salt and stir in the milk; grate in the 
nutmeg and pour over the rice; stone and 
chop the raisins, add them to the other ingre- 
dients and bake Slowiy the first half hour, 
stirring often, then increase the heat and 
cook until the rice is tender and slightly 
brown. This is very good. 

Milk Sherbet.—One quart milk, 2 cups sugar, 
juice of 2 large or 3 small lemons. Dissolve 
the sugar in the milk, and pour into the ice- 
cream freezer and when cold add the strained 
lemon juice. Freeze same as icecream. In 
the absence of a freezer, a tin pail set inside 


a wooden one will do very well, stirring 
down from the sides often. 
ae — 


Prize Questions. 





What mode of treatment would you recom- 
mend for a child of passionate temper?—[R. 
E. M. 

Should a child be punished before its com- 
panions or even before older people? If so, 
why?—[Clara. 

Who can answer these questions in the most 
helpful way? Prizes of $2 and $1 will be 
awarded for the best answers to each, $6 in 
all. See fuil particulars in last week’s issue. 

anenicnsepiallinninims 

The Common Law of Married Women. —II. 

OUR LEGAL ADVISER. 

From what has been said, it will be observ- 
ed that while the law depriving married wom- 
en of the right to contract followed natural- 
ly from the fundamental ideas regarding her 
status, the law giving the husband her prop- 
erty was considered as merely compensation 
to him for his obligation to support her and 
their children. Now while the law never re- 
lieved him of his obligation to support, courts 
of equity, exercising a power which is the 
lineal descendant, in a direct line, of the an- 
cient absolute power of the king, intervened, 
and gave her ample opportunity to escape 
every stipulation of the compact burdensome 
to her. This was by means of what was called 
her separate estate, which was merely a trust. 
Personal property that belonged to the wife 
before marriage or descended to her after mar- 
riage, became the husband’s upon his acquir- 
ing possession of it, but if property were held, 
conveyed or devised in trust for her, as her 
‘*separate estate,’’ equity stepped in, set aside 
the rules of law and secured this for her. Real 
estate at law became his during their joint 
lives, but in equity itsmight be made her sep- 
arate estate, and the marital rights of the 
husband be entirely defeated. 

This separate estate might be created in 
various ways. The wife, before marriage, 
might convey her property to a third person 
in trust for herself; and after marriage prop- 
erty might be conveyed by deed or devised by 
will to another in trust for her. And where 
no third party was named, but it was plain 
that it was the intention to make the property 
separate estate, the court of equity would treat 
the husband as trustee rather than let the 
wife’s beneficial interest fail. Consequently, 
this couid be brought about by a sufficient in- 
strument executed by the husband and wife 
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before marriage. Once property became the 
wife’s separate estate, it became hers absoiute- 
ly for all purposes, free from ail interference 
of the husband. She then received the income 
for her own individual use, and might sell 
the property itself or dispose of it by will, if 
she chose. 

The married woman, therefore, was a person 
with extensive rights at common law, despite 
the oft-repeated statement that upon marriage 
a woman’s existence before the law was en- 
tirely obliterated. In a general and limited 
sense only was her capacity suspended. Her 
capacity to commit crimes and torts was taken 
from her in cases where there was actual or 
presumptive coercion by the husband, but this 
was in so sense a burden, but was a benetit, 
remarkable in its uniqueness. She could not 
contract, but if her husband did not provide 
her with necessaries, she could contract for 
them as agent for him, and he would have to 
pay. Therefore, except as to her right to 
contract, and what depended on it, marriage 
alone, without the element of real or presumed 
coercion, took from the wife no legal capacity. 

From all this it is plain that the assertion 
that at common law a married woman was a 
mere chattel, with no rights of her own, and 
similar statements often heard, are wholly 
without foundation in fact. The ideas of 
Englishmen of two and three centuries ago 
differ from those of their English and Ameri- 
can descendants of to-day, but we of the pres- 
ent should not unreservedly condemn their 
ideas. These legal rules accorded with the 
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opinions and habits generally prevailing in 
the community at the time, and it is incon- 
ceivable that the immediate ancestors of the 
two great peoples who to-day cherish the 
truest and noblest conception of liberty that 
man has ever attained to, should have treat- 
ed their married women with such radical in- 
justice as we are asked to believe, for ‘‘the 
roots of the present lie deep in the past.’’ 





Homemade Quilt and Mattress Frame.--I 
think this far superior to the old ‘*four-piece’’ 
frame. I bought seven feet lengths of six- 
feet wide small matched chicken wire fencing, 
and fastened onto a light but strong wood 
frame, with folding legs. This is easy to ad- 
just and can be carried from one room to an- 
other in no timet When notin use, I hang 
it in the woodhouse on large nails, so that 
itis out of the way, and at the same time 
cannot be misused. It is so easy to knot 
right through the meshes. I make comforts 
out of cheese cloth, challie and tennis flannel 
and they are easily tied on this frame, which 
does not sag like any other. The invention 
is original with me and I am proud of it. 
[The Squire’s Wife. 





A Training School for Nurses, established 
and maintained by colored people, is now a 
feature of New Orleans. It is expected large- 
ly to improve the sanitary condition of the 
negroes and reduce the death rate among 
them, which, in New Orleans, is nearly 
twice as great as that of the whites. 








PICKED UP ON BROADWAY. 





A True Incident.—A woman was picked up in the street in an unconscious con- 


dition and hurried to the nearest hospital. 


On examination her body was found 


to be covered with sores caused by the hypodermic injection of morphine. 
This mere wreck of a woman had once held an honorable and lucrative 









position in a large publishing house in 
New York. 
stead of taking rest and medical treat- 
ment, she resorted to the stimulus of 
morphine, 


Her health began to fail. In- 


The hospital physicians discov- 
ered that her primary trouble was 
an affection of the womb, which 
could readily have been cured in 
the first stages. 

If, when she had felt those se- 
vere pains in the back, the terrible 
headaches, the constant sense of 
fullness, soreness and pain in the 
pelvic region, she had used Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, it would have dissolved and 
passed off that polypus in the 
womb, and to-day she would have 
been a well woman sitting in her 
office. 

Why will women let themselves 
go in this way? It seems passing 
strange that a woman like this one, 


so highly educated, and so well placed, should have de- 
pended on morphine, instead of seeking a radical cure. 


There is no excuse for any woman who suffers—she need not go without 


help. Mrs. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Pinkham stands ready to help any woman; her address is 
Write to her; it will cost you nothing. 


In the meantime get a 


bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound at the nearest drug 


store. 

Mrs. Bertua LEHRMAN, No. 
to Mrs. Pinkham: 
what you have done for me. 


The following letter from one of your sisters will encourage you: 

1 Erie St., 27th Ward, Pittsburg, Pa., writes 
‘“T can hardly find words with which to thank you for 
I suffered nearly seven years with backache 


and sideache, leuecorrhcea, and the worst forms of womb troubles. 


“Doctors failed to do me any good. 


I have taken four bottles of Lydia E. 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and one box of Liver Pills, and used one 
package of Sanative Wash, and now can say I am well and have been stead- 


ily gaining flesh; am stouter 


years. 


and heartier 
I am recommending your Vegetable Compound to my friends. 


now than I have been for 


Again 


I thank you for the good health Iam enjoying.” 




















ermanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S 
tent free on mention of this Magazine. 


RHEUMATIC 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE 


CURE. The pahest, enrest and best. Sample 


O., South Bend, Ind. 
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Photography for Farmers’ Daughters. 
FLORENCE ETHLYN DANIELS. 


To a girl who has nearly all or but a small 
portion of her time to herself, who possesses 
some ability and intelligence, considerable 
tact and common sense, and who wishes to 
develop her 
artistic and 
business tal- 
ent, is recom- 
mended that 
most fascinat- 
ing of all 
pursuits, pho- 
tography. In 
this business 
the ditticulties 
in the way of 
the girl who 
must stay at 
home are 
largely over- 
come, permit- 
ting her to acquire without going away a 
profession which can be put to practical use 
in the home. The work is light, interesting 
and pleasant, and success limited only by the 
ability of the individual. One may be an 
artist in the use of the cumera as well as in 
the use of the brush. The subject may be 
studied from books and by experimental 
work alone, but of course the help of others 
will be of great advantage. The field of work 
is very broad, and while plenty of work can 
be obtained in any country neighborhood, a 
more ambitious business can be entered into 
by mail. An instance of this is the study ot 
subjects which can be used by advertisers in 
newspapers and magazines. The quality of 
work depends largely upon brains, and while 
the studio of the country girl may contain 
little really fine apparatus, she may send out 
some fine samples, since she is quite as likely 
to possess this qualitivation as is any girl. 

A camera with necessary accessories may 
be purchased very cheaply, prices for an out- 
tit that can be used for all sorts of work rang- 
ing from $10 to $50. I will give briefly a 
list of the articles that a beginner will be 
most likely to want, with average prices of 
each. If possible, it is best to buy of a deal- 
er near you, but by careful study of the cata- 
logs sent out by manufacturers, an intelligent 
choice may be made. First consider the size 
of picture desirable to make. While some 
think that a 4 by 5inch size is large enough 
for amateur work, others hold that a larger 
size costs little more at first, and if its use 
is necessary, further expense is saved. By 
the use of what are known as ‘‘inside kits’’ 
in the plate holders, any smaller size of plate 
may be used. The price of a standard make 
samera which can be recommended to do 
satisfactory work is for the 4 by 5 size, 
$10; fora 5 by 7 size, $12; and for a 64 by 
84 size, $15. The prices given include a sin- 
gle-view lens, one double plate holder and a 
tripod. Besides these articles will be needed 
a focusing cloth. It is very convenient to 
have also two extra double plate holders, 
costing one dollar or more each. Dry plates 
cost per dozen, fora 4 by 5 size, 65c;_ for 
5 by 7, $1.10; fora64 by 8), $1.65. Films 
are useful bevause they are so light and take 
up so little space, but they are more difficult 
to develop and print from. 

For developing, will be needed a ruby lan- 
tern, costing, if purchased new, about one 
dollar. An _ old-fashioned candle lantern, 
having three sides for light, may be substi- 
tuted. Coverthe glass with ruby fabric, cost- 
ing less than 25c. A large and a small tray 
for developing will cost from 20c to $1 each, 
according to the material they are made of, 
Japanned tin being the cheapest, and vulean- 
ized rubber the best. A dish will also be 
needed forthe fixing bath of hyposulphite 
soda. This dish must not be used for any 
other purpose. A porcelain dish which has 
sloping sides and a rounded bottom is good. 
Chemicals for developing the plates may be 
purchased ready mixed or may be compound- 
ed at home. About eight ounces can be ob- 
tained prepared for use, for 50c. A glass grad- 
uate for measuring liquids is also necessary. 
The price for a four-ounce glass is 30c. Hypo- 
sulphite soda is used for fixing. It costs but 
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10c per lb and may be used again and again. 

For printing will be needed one or more 
printing frames, costing less than one dollar 
each. It is well to get a frame larger than 
the prints intended to be made, using a piece 











A BLOOMER GIRL. 


of clear glass to support the negative in the 
frame while printing. In toning, use a rub- 
ber, papier-mache or agate ware tray which is 
rather deep. Another porcelain dish is nec- 
essary for fixing. Toning solutions may, like 
developer, be made at home or be got ready for 
use. Sixteen ounces may be obtained for 50c. 
For fixing prints toned in combined bath,com- 
mon salt is ordinarily used. A box for wash- 
ing both prints and negatives may be made at 
a cost of ten cents or less. Use a wooden box 
half a yard long and a little narrower than 
long. Tack a whole piece of oilcloth inside. 
Sinere washing is greatiy facilitated by having 
running water, itis well to have some ar- 
rangement by which a small stream may be 
made to flow steadily into a washing box or 
tray, thence overflowing into a sink or large 
tub. <A candy pail fitted with a small faucet 
or rubber tubing will serve the purpose. 
Paper for printing costs from 75c per gross 
for cabinet size upward, according to the size 
of the sheet. It will not keep longer than 
three months, so unless one is using a great 
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deal itis well to buy by the dozen sheets, 
even if itis more expensive. Card mounts 
on which the finished prints are placed are 
made in many styles and shades, costing from 
10c to 50e per dozen. Bristol board may be 
bought in large sheets at a printing office and 
cut into cards of any desired size. This will 
be less expensive. Burnishinpg gives the pol- 
ished surface common to silver prints. It is 
accomplished by means of a machine having 
rollers which are heated by gas or oil. The 
finished pictures are passed rapidly between 
the revolving rollers. Burnishers cost from 
$10 up, but as photographers charge only one 
cent each for burnishing it is about as cheap 
to hire this part of the work done. In a sub- 
sequent article will be given some hints 
which the amateur may find useful. 


The accompanying photograpbs, taken by 
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the author, give a hint of the range of sub- 
jects available for the amateur, and the qual- 
ity of work. 

—— 


that 
than 


Woman’s Love begins by denying all 
is asked for, and ends by offering more 
is asked for. 








A COSY COUNTRY HOME 


Amateur photograph showing what a thrifty English immigrant accomplished in a few 


years’ time. 



















The Home Dressmaker. 


In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10¢ for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to eut and fit the garments, and the 
number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly and give their full 
name and address. 

Jackets are always a popular wrap for 
not blow about asa 
short cape is apt to 
do, and the same gar- 
ment worn over 4a 
cloth gown in April 
is useful later with a 
summer frock. Our 
model has the stylish 
box front and the 
neck is cut in the 
fashionable V shape, 
finished by pointed 
lapels and a rolling 
collar. Jaunty pock- 
ets completed by 


spring because they do 


stitched laps are 
placed on each side 
of the front. The 
sleeves are made 


with a shaped under- 
42 arm piece and fit the 
No 20,809. Tady’s jacket.arm closely to just 
Sizes 32 to 44inches bust helow the shoulder, 
ee where they show the 
approved amount of fullness. The back fits 
the figure*perfectly and is arranged in stylish 
plaits below the waist line. 





The bolero jackets, which have been so 
popular all winter, are not to be discarded 
this spring, in fact, 
they will be quite a 
feature of the com- 
ing season’s fash- 
Our stylish 
model shows a be- 
coming bolero that 
is easily made at 
home and a pattern 
that can be made 
from almost any 
material. It is cut 
with a one-piece 
back and the front 
is turned back in 


ions. 





pretty revers just 
below the _ shoul- 
ders. These revers 
are cut in sharp ‘a 20,778. Girl’s bolero 


points at the bust jacket. 
and rounded under ‘%Sizes-8 to 16 years. 
the arms, being joined in the back by shoul- 
der and side seams. A ‘jacket of this design is 
especially pretty made of. black velvet trim- 
med with jet or steel. 

Spring is really the season of the tailor-made 


gown which is to be worn without any out- 
side garment. Here 
is a nobby design 








which is at once styl- 


Yish and yet simple 
enough to stand con- 
stant wear. It is 


made of brown and 
white tweed, and the 
bodice is cut after 
2, the fashionable dou- 
- ble-breasted pattern. 
The back is tight fit- 
\ ting and arranged in 
tailor fashion with 


pretty plaits below 
the waist line. A 
standing collar 
finished with 


stitching 
the neck, 


rows of 
completes 


No 20,796. Lady’s basque. and the sleeves are 

Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust oynqamented at the 
measure. : : 

No 20,797. Lady’sskirt. Wrist in the same 


Sizes 22 to 34inehes waist manner. The stylish 
measure. skirt is one of the 
models and displays a 
and three narrow back 


most successful new 
wide front breadth 
gores. 
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TIGHT LACING 


IN THE DAIRY 


“‘They’re doin’ the consarndest things on this model stock farm ye ever saw.’’ 


**What in creation are they dein’ now?’’ 


‘Why, the durned fools have rigged up corsets outen barrel staves, 
and are tryin’ ter make ’em give condensed milk!’ 


This is the time to make that ever useful 
garment, a spring cape, which may be worn 


from now on 
through the summer 
and fall. Our de- 
sign 1s a trig little 
garment that the 
home dressmaker 
will find very easy 
to make. It is made 
of camel’s-hair or 


broadcloth, either 
black, green or 
blue, and is finish- 


ed around the bot- 
tom with rows of 
heavy stitching. 
The right front is 
extended in the 





No 20,803. Lady’s spring 
ape. ‘ ' = form of a tab,wiich 
Sizes small, medium buttons over on the 


and large. 
the high collar is 


and 
well-shaped 


left shoulder, 


Slashed into 


squares which flare stylishly. The cape 
is cut in circular shape and hangs in 
stylish folds from the shoulders. A cape 
is one of tie most convenient of gar- 


ments and this design can be correctly worn 
with any costume. ; 

A very neat and becoming little frock for 
young girls 1s here illustrated as made of blue 


and = green plaid 
woolen, trimmed 
with plain green 
taffeta silk. The 


pretty bodice has a 
box-plaited front of 
the silk and a plait- 
ed back of the same 
material. A natty 
bolero jacket of the 
plaid is finished by 
an edging of heavy 


lace and the tight 
sleeves with their 


short puffs are trim- 


med at the wrist 
with lace. A rib- 
bon belt, fastened 
by a bow in the 


back, gives a trim No 20,798. 
appearance to the 
waist line. The stylish little skirts is cut 
slightly full amd hangs very gracefully. A 
straight band collar of taffeta, adorned with 
lace, is placed about the neck. 


Girl’s dress. 
Sizes 7 to 12 years. 


— 

White Oilcloth, such as is used for tables, 
makes the best of coverings for dressers and 
pantry shelves. The edges.can be pinked or 
sealloped. It is eastly kept clean and lightens 
the labors of the busy housewife. Stains of 
almost every kind may be removed from such 
oileloth by rubbing with a damp cloth, or 
sponge, on which dry soda has been sprinkled. 
As soon as the stain disappears, wash in milk, 
or wter, and wipe dry.—[Aunt Harriet. 





laced up their cows 


’—|Up to Date. 
Just for Fun. 





‘*Come, Julia, let’s go and have a friend- 
ship oyster stew together.’’ 

‘*Friendship oyster stew! 

‘*Why, you pay 
yours. 43 


What’s that?’’ 
for mine, and I’ll pay for 


After listening to a parliamentary candi- 
date’s fervid appeal, a shrewd old farmer was 
asked what he thought of the speech. His 
reply was simply: ‘‘Weel, I dinna ken, but 
I think six hours’ rain would ha’ done usa 
deal mair guid!’’ 

Ancient History Man: We have much new 
and valuable information concerning the Hit- 
tites, the Hivites the Jebusites and the Mo- 
abites. His Friend: How about the Mos- 
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quitobites? 





‘‘Tt shall be my ambition,’’ said the young 
man who had finished his education and was 
to lift the cares of business from the 
parental shoulders, ‘‘it shall be my ambi- 
tion and my motto to keep the family name 
free from stain.’’ ‘*‘ All right,’’ said the old 
} ‘“*Tell Mike tou give you the whiting 
and ammonia, and then you go out and pol- 
ish up the signs.’’ 


reauy 


uanh. 





‘‘Tam sorry, monsieur, but i cannot con- 
sider your proposal. I shall never marry.’’ 

‘‘Never marry? But, mademoiselie, what 
do yon intend tu do with your immense for- 
tune?’’ 





William J. Stillman, a New York state 
man, was in Greece years ago, reporting some 
disturbance for the London Times. While he 
was there the report came to London that his 
head had been taken off. One of Stillman’s 
friends. wired to Stillman this message: ‘‘Ru- 
mor here that your head has been taken off. 
Is it true?’’ It was not until the message had 
been sent that it occurred to the sender that if 
tne rumor were true Stillman wonld be 
last man in the world to speak about it. 
the message reached Stillman and this was his 
reply: ‘*‘My dear boy, a newspaper man hev- 
er loses his head.’’ 





‘*What do the coal men do in the hot weath- 
er, papa?”’ 

**Tt takes them all summer to figure up their 
protits, my son.”’ 





A little boy in a district school received his 
first day’s instructions, and before night he 
had learned how to spell one word. 

‘‘Now,’’ said the teacher, ‘*yvou 
your grandmother how to spell pig.’’ 

‘*My grandmother knows how to spell it,’’ 
indignantly replied the loral little fellow; 
‘*she’s teached school.”’ 

‘‘Tf she were a young girl,’’ said the plump 
juryman With a metropolitan air, ‘‘I would 
be in favor of assessing the damages which 
you wish. But it seems tome thata widow 
in not entitled to quite so much for the dam- 
age to her feelings by breach of promise.”’ 

‘*[ don’t look at it that a-way at all,’’ said 
the long juryman with the red clay on his 
boots. ‘I take it that a widder’s feelin’s ’ud 
be hurt the wust, ’cause she realizes what’s 
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she is losin’. 


ean tell 
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Could Not Agree.—Thank you, Still, for your 
reply to my question. Yourquestion is a co- 
nundrum, truly. Among us we found, in that 
family group of sons, so many twins that we 
could not agree at all. One declared there 
were triplets and two pairs of twins. But 
taking your question senously, there can be 
but one pair. I say it is that pair of good 
looking ones who look so much alike. Am I 
not right?—[Jewel Alstead. 


One of the Best Crops.—I was much interest- 
ed in those families of ten girls and ten boys, 
and that one of eleven girls and boys, all mu- 
sicians, and think a large family of good 
healthy children is one of the best crops a 
farmer can raise. I was the oldest of six 
boys and four girls. An uncle of mine, by the 
name of Squires, raised a family of nine girls 
and five boys and the most of them lived to 
become useful men and women, and one of 
his daughters married J. H. Montague and 
raised nine boys and three girls. The father 
died a few years ago, but the rest are all liv- 
ing. The oldest is 42 and the youngest is 19 
years old. We were all of Franklin Co, Ver- 
mont and were of good Puritan stock.—[D. 
N. Farrand. 


Best Products for the Market.—Someone 
says a good thing and at once we all begin 
with one accord to pick holes in that some- 
one’s everyday life. Putting attractive wares 
in the window is not proof that the same 
grade is not kept in stock. Bringing our best 
products to market tends to raise the standard 
of general production. If we stop to think of 
the steel bands of environment and circum- 
stances which girdle that someone, if we did 
not become callous to like bands which press 
and gall beneath our outer garments, we 
would never, never pose as judges.— [{ Evange- 
line. 


There Are Men and Men.—Can anyone 
send me the poem entitled Green 
Mountain Justice? After reading Sarah 
Ann’s letter, I felt like echoing her question 
and adding, ‘‘Them’s my sentiments tew.’’ 
But there are men and men. Why cannot the 
“guid mon’’ be tanght to utilize the energy 

spent in grumbling, to prepare breakfast? 
There are cases, however, that (and I say it 
reverently) only the Lord can help. Why 
does Mr Ricbardson make so strong a point of 
oaly women who fight? Rest. assured that if 
the time ever comes when woman needs 
shoulder a musket in defense of her country, 
she’ll not be behind man in so doing. Dako- 
ta Jack, if men are not fit to teach juvenile 
minds, is he the more fit to make the laws 
which govern our land?—[ Nemo. 


The Other Half.—I think Knickerbocker 
and Mr Sweet are both right and yet they 
are both wrong. They forget that this is a 
tremendously big country and what will ap- 
ply to one section will be entirely out of 
place in another. When I landed in Wiscon- 
sin in 1855, the first thing I did after I bought 
a piece of land was to build me a stone chim- 
ney, and I tell you we took a great deal of 
comfort in a cold winter’s evening sitting 
around a big blazing tire. I have no doubt 
there are plenty of those fireplaces to be 
found to-day in the big woods in northern 
Wisconsin. But out here in Nebraska it is 
quite different. I suppose you might travel 
all over the state and not find a stone chim- 
ney and fireplace, neither would you find 
many great square base-burners covered with 
nickel and filled to the brim with chestnut 
coal. At least, in all my travel I have not 
seen one yet, for the simple reason that we 
have not got the wood for the fireplace, and 
we are not able to buy the chestnut coal for 
the big base-burner. Our main dependence 
for something to warm our rooms and covok 
our grub with is corneobs, and we are very 
glad to get them. When I came here twenty 
year everything was quite new, and 
within a circle of ten miles around where I 
live, I don’t think there was one frame 
house. The people were living 1n dugouts or 
sod houses. The dugout has now given place 
to good substantial houses and barns, and 
although we cannot boast of great square 
base-burners and fine carpets and fine build- 
ings, yet our thrifty housewives have most 
of them got very good rag carpets for their 
sitting rooms, and good heating stoves suita- 
ble for cobs or coal, or anything we can get 
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to burn. And in regard to getting up in the 
morning to build the fire, I can only speak 
for myself. I have always, except in _ sick- 
ness, got up first and built the fire and put 
the teakettle on, or the coffee pot, as the case 
might be, and then called the boys and _ girls 
and go and milk the cows, leaving the horses 
and cleaning out the stables for the boys 
to do. We have raised a large family anid 
there was always plenty for all hands to do 
before school time. I don’t think there are 
many farmers here in Nebraska that have a 
regiment of hired men, and very few that have 
even one, except a month or two in the sum- 
mer, and although we most of us have very 
nice groves on our farms, we do not have 
much wood chopping. And in regard to our 
diet, although we raise immense fields of 
corn, we do not confine ourselves to johnny- 
cake and pork, but almost every farmer kills 
a beef in the beginning of winter, and so we 
can have sausage and beefsteak and the best 
kind of bread and butter, and fruit and home- 
made sorghum molasses, and in fact every- 
thing that is necessary to make people com- 
fortable and happy. And I think I can ven- 
ture to say, without fear of contradiction, 
that we have as good farmers and as good 
housekeepers as there are to be found in the 
United States. I donot write this for the 
sake of controversy, but in this great country 
half of us don’t know how the other half 
lives.—[ John Isom. 

Who Can Do More?—Where, O where 
Richardson? Polly Bean, I think you must 
have a very fiery temper. Iam also a coun- 
try girl, but do not do aS you say you do. I 
think if a woman does the work in the house 
she has all she can manage, that is, if she 
keeps the house in perfect order. When does 
a woman get time to help with the farm work 
after doing the week’s washing, ironing, bak- 
ing, mending and keeping the house clean, 
with all the cooking and tending the cnil- 
dren? Who can do more than this?—([Star. 


is Mr 


Don’t Handle Them Right.—‘‘ What a bunch 
of beautiful blossoms!’’ She pointed to the 
window across the street filled with beautiful 
flowers. .‘There,’’ said the sweet-faced wom- 
an with her, -“‘isa bunch of blossoms of in- 
finitely more promise,’’ and she pointed toa 
group of rosy-cheeked boys playing marbles 
on the sidewalk. ‘‘Pshaw!’’ said the first 
speaker as they crossed the muddy street. 
‘*A bunch of thorns and prickers.’’ ‘‘We 
don’t handle them right, that’s why we feel 
the thorns and prickers.’’ The sweet faced 
woman made a wide circuit not to interfere 
with the boys’ game. ‘‘If we will rub pussy’s 
fur the wrong way we mustn’t ke surprised at 
a stab from pussy’s talons.’’ She passed on 
down the street, quite unconscious that her 
thougbtful act, sympathetic smile and kind 
words had disarmed the little fellow who had 
intended to pin April fool’s badges on herand 
her wmenien. (the Evangeline. 


More Like Truth.—As nearly as I can make 


out, the gentleman who described a typical 
day on the farm, in yourissue of Jan 30, is 
referring to an almost extinct rac e of people. 
For one thing it would be more like truth to 
say that the ‘husband rises a few minutes be- 
fore seven,starts the fire in the kitchen range, 
where wood is used to cook with in winters 
(superseded by a gasoline in summer), and 
when the room is warmed the wife appears, 
followed by the younger members of the fami- 
ly a little later. The kitchen serves for sit- 
ting room, dining room and kitchen till 
breakfast is over and the children are off to 
school, when the common sitting room is then 
heated and the day’s work fairly begun. 
While the wife attends to her morning work 
in the house, the farmer is in the barnyard 
milking the cows. When his task is complet- 
ed he brings the milk to the house, where it 
is strained into the can to await the coming 
of the milkman, for very few of our farmers 
leave the making of the butter to add to the 
tasks of the already overworked wife, but 
send the milk to the creamery. ‘he farmer’s 
dinner as a rule is a square meal, as it is 
termed, of vegetables, meat, pie, good light 
bread, with an occasional corn bread for a 
change, and fruits or pudding, all having a 
home-grown foundation. Coffee, of course, 
is a part of this meal. Occasionally we have 
hired men, but only in the busy seasun, for 
one healthy man who is ambitious can do 
a great deal of work with the improved 
methods and excellent machinery of to-day. 
Now, in my recollection I have never known 
of snch a meal as he describes at evening. It 
is enough to burden the stomach with such 
things at noon. But at supper the very 
thought is enough. The evening is spent in 
improving the mind and keeping up with the 
times, for the farmer is proud to know that 
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he and his family know what there is to find 
out of the doings of the lawmakers and the 
general news of the day.—-[A Farmer’s Wife. 
npsllnttilanihininnicies 

During a general election,a canvasser called 
at the house of the late Prot Froude, the | 
torian. Mr Froude was out, so the canvasser 
had to content himself with interrogating the 
butler.as to how Mr Froude would vote. The 
butler—an old servant who understood his 
master well—replied: ‘‘When the liberals is 
in Mr Froude is alway as liberal.’ 


his- 





LITTLE LESS THAN A MIRACLE 


Mr S. R. Hunter's Recovery From Sciatic Rheu- 
matism—He is a Veteran of the Late War, Hav- 
ing Served in Company K, Ninety-fourth New 
York Volunteers. 

From the Palladium, Oswego, N. Y. 

MrS. R. Hunter is a blacksmith, 
six years has resided at South Scriba, N Y. 
He was born in Henderson Village, Jeffer- 
son Co, N Y, sixty years ago, and when Pres- 
ident Lincoln called for volunteers to suppress 
the rebellion, he quit the forge and was one 
of the first men in northern New York to en- 
list as a private in Co K, 94th New York Vol- 
unteers. Returning at the close of the war, he 
took up his early occupation, but the hard- 
ships of camp life had left him almost a phy- 
sical wreck. 

Sciatic rheumatism developed and for years 
he doctored and spent hundreds of dollars 
without obtaining relief. Three years ago 
his limbs became paralyzed and he was una- 
ble to walk. Physicians gave him no relief 
and he was unable to get about except by 
dragging himself from place to place by his 
arms. He says it was no trick for him to run 
a common darning needle into the muscles of 
his limbs without feeling the slightest sensa- 
tion, and he believed that he would never be 
anything but a hopeless invalid. The re- 
mainder of the story of this remarkable case 
is best as told in hisown language to a re- 
porter of the Oswego, N Y, Daily Palladium: 

**A copy of your paper was handed me in 
the fall of 1895 by a neighbor. Therein I read 
an account of a case in which Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People had effected a cure 
that was in many respects like my own. I 
had very little money with which to buy med- 
icine, and I talked the matter over with my 
wife. The result was that I purchased a box 
of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, and before they 
were half gone noticed a marked improve- 
meut in my physical condition. I have taken 
nine boxes in all and can now walk three 
miles without exertion. With the condition I 
have described I am troubled with kidney 
complaint and Dr Williams’ Pink Pills is the 
only medicine that has ever given me relief 
from that ailment. I have the utmost confi- 
dence in Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, appreciating fully what they have 
done for me. Itis proper to state, too, that 
my rheumatic pains have not troubled me 
since last winter.’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are an unfail- 
ing specific for such diseases as locomotor 
ataxia, partial paralysis, St Vitus’ dance, 
atica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous head- 
ache, the after effect of la grippe, palpitation 
of the heart, pale and sallow complexions, all 
forms of weakness either in male or female. 
Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents a 
box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they are never 
sold in bulk or by the 100) by addressing Dr 
4 al Medicine Company, Schenectady, 


Absolutely eured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ques D’-E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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BRASS BAND 


i Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 

LYON & HEALY, 
Cor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Accuracy Is The Key Note 


Of all information given in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Weather Forecasts » Farmers’ Almanac for 1897. 


The. Standard Encyclopedic Reference Book cf America. 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO THIS JOURNAL FOR 1897. 


[If you are interested in finance or seek information on any subject whatever, y« iould consult this great work of reference and information 
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| Comprehensive Encyclopedic 
Value of Gold and Silver Tmported and Exported. Volume of Information, 
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United States, Fiscal Years, 1838-1895. | 5 00 Pages 
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98,22 53, 381,033 3, : 9 »262,193 ; 
at ae. «oe 14,846,762 CONTAINS useful, practical and general 
| = at i oe 21 184,50 information upon every subject. 
83,635,96 362,22: 24,519,704 | TELLS you what you want to know, 
66 "686, 208 14,386,463 31,755,780 > 
49,548,760 35.026,281 30,328,77 just when you want to know it. 
,856,715 2,798.46 i 
84,042,420 8,251,769 32, é 
66,980,977 7,203,924 25,151,165 TE 
31,177,050 7,943,972 95,32 2 
26,590,374 14,528,180 29,571,863 f + 
9'206 458 164911099} 24'535'670 A Great Source of Information. 


3,639,025 yd By ed A Treasury of Knowledge. 





12,275,914 13,503 894 ; 
387 73'098°336 | 16°229°598 A Practical Educator. 
11,600,888 10,755,242 | 20°219°445 A Reliable Handbook. 
41,081,957 || 14,594,945 26,051,426 
8,477,892 16,550.627 | 33,753,633 
42,952,191 || 17,850,307 | 29,511,219 
9,701,187 || 17,260,191 26,296,504 
18:: 376,234 |! oo eae | tery a 


sang-e | 2 8 mee : | NOT IN THE HISTORY OF BOOKS 

















Has there been offered so vaiuable a Man- 
ual of Religious Fact, Statisticai Fea- 
ture, Historic Information and 
Practical Direction for Office, 
Home and Farm, 


5 34,293,999 | 
A 22 § 19,965,713 
3 36,384,760 36 || 20,211,179 | 


$970,828,813 $1,485,901,853 i $551 ),815,565 





Total excess of exports over imports $917,907,108. 
1 Nine months. 2Includes goid and silver coin and bullion. 3s Includes gold 1n ores. ' | ” p ‘ 
4Includes gold in ores and copper matte. 5 Includes silver in ores | #NO Library, Desk, School-room or 


6 Inclades silver in ores and copper matte. Household should be without it 
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We offer and will send this great. book, which is the nd most comprehensive work of the kind ever issued, to all new subscribers to this 
journal, and to old subscribers, w ho immediately renew their s aba riptions for 1897, paving ®1.00, the subseription price of the papel For three ne w 
subseri bers at $1.00 each we will allow youa year’s subscription, and will send you a hares of tl Almanae free and poatpa id. We will also send a copy of 
the Almanac to each subscriber. Do not delay or fail to take advantage this offer, for never before was so much offered tor so small a sum. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD. MASS., 


52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 





Farmers 
KILL WEEDS 
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- 
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With Hallock’s Success Anti- Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. 

D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 808. 








FARMERS 


you can make money by selling and using 

HOLDFAST Corn Binders, used on every 

~ shock. Pullandit’s fast. Ties itself. Costs 

“=a less than string. Never wears out. Thous- 
ands easily soldina town. Good profits. | 


® Get your town agency now. Outfit5c., 
stamps. TIE CO., Box 18 Unadilla, N.Y. 











BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
Send your address, with 2 ce — for 

tion 

Hand- Made 
to the con- 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
Ce., No. 2 Church Street, Owego, N. Y¥. 


Illustrated Catatogae, giving Fall = 
of Single and Double Custom 
Oak Leather Harness. Sold dir 





sold. 


LUMBER 


—AND— 


Log Book. 


ies have been 
Most complete book of its kind ever published 
Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measure; Speed 
of Cireular Saws; Care of Saws; 
ing Trees; 
Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cans 
da. Mllustrated edition of 1895 


Over one million and a half co 


Growth of Trees; Land Measure; 


GF Sent postpa!d for 25 cents. 


S. E. FISHER, Bor 238, Rochester, N- Y. 


Cord-wood Tables; Fell- 
Wages. 


Ask your bookseller for it 





THE ONLY PATENTED RIDING WHEEL. 


SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 


A wonderful 
improvement. 


‘The wheels carry the 

frame high above the ground, making it the lightest 
draft Harrow in the world. Rachet tooth holder; 15 to 
13 ins. can be worn off the tooth. Over 6,000 sold in 1896. 
a golden opportunity for dealers. Write for prices. 


steci Frame GORN PLANTER 


with Fertilizer Attachment 
Forsimplicity,neat 
ness, strength and 
durability cannet 
be equalled. W 

also ponufacture 

Circular Saw Mil 
Oaltivators, Grain Drills, Threshers, Engines, and al 
of Agricultural ~~ Sold by all reli- 
able dealers. Don’t be deceived. Insist upon 
having our goods. Agents wanted. Catalogue free. 


HENCH & DROMGOLD, YORK, PA. 








Unruly Stock at a Premium 


We want animals to show off our fence, persistent 
fighters for ‘‘liberty,’’ whose war cry shall be “up and 
at 'em” again. We bought a Jersey bull, “highly 
recommended”’ for the position, but two rounds satis- 
fied him, and neither dogs or red rags could induce 
him to give the Page Fence another trial. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD RURAL BOOKS 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Agriculture, A BC of. Weld. 
Asparagus Culture. Barnes and Rob- 

inson. 50 
Broom-Corn and Brooms. 50 
Cabbages, On. Gregory. 

Caulifiowers. Brill. 

Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. 

Draining Land. Miles, Manly. 1 
Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. 

Brill 1 
Farm Book, New American. Allen, 

R. L. & L. F 
Fertilizers, On. 
Flax Culture. 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. S. 
Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clar- 

ence M. Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 
Gardening for Pleasure. Henderson, 

Peter. 

Gardening for Profit. 

Peter. 

Gardening for Young and Old. 
ris, Joseph. 
Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. 

Landreth. 

Garden, Money inthe. Quinn. 
Garden, Play and Profit in My. Roe, 

B. FY. 

How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof.S.W. 
How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof.S.W. 
How the Farm Pays. Henderson and 

Crozier. 

Insects of the Farm and Garden, In- 
jurious. Treat. 

Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute. 

Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 

Orchard. Stewart, Henry. 

Land Measure for Farmers. Pedder. 
Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. 

Falconer, William. 

Manures, How to Make and How to 

Use Them. Sempers, Frank, W. 

Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
Manures, Talks on. Harris, Joseph. 
Onion Culture, The New. Greiner. 
Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W. 
Plant Life on the Farm. Masters. 
Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz. 
Potato Culture, A BC of. Terry. 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles. 
Squashes, On. Gregory. 
Soil of the Farm, The. 
Tobacco Culture. 
Tomato Culture. 

Truck Farming in the South. Oem- 
ler, Dr. A. 
Weeds, How to 
Shaw. Prof. 

Wheat Culture. Curtis. 

A BC in Cheese Making. Monrad,J.H. 

American Merino for Wool and Mut- 
ton, The. Powers, Stephen. 

Cattle, American. Allen, L. F. 

Cattle Breeding. Wartield. 

Cattle Doctor. 8vo, cloth. Dadd, Prof. 

Geo. H. 

Cattle Doctor, American, Dadd,Geo.H. 
Cows, Milch. Guenon. 

Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B. 
Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 
Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W. 
Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Joseph. 
Shepherd’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 
Stock Breeding. Miles. 

Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F. D 
Apple Culture, Field Noteson. Bailey. 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 

Allen, C. L. 

Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge. 
Cranberry Culture. White. 

Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M. 
Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, 

Peter. 

Florida Fruits and How to Raise 
them. Harcourt. 

Fruits, California. Wickson, E. J. 

Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P. 

Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. 8. 


Gregory. 


Henderson, 


Har- 


Eradicate Them. 
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Chorlton. 

Grape Growing and Wine Making, 
American. = oR a George. 

Nut Culture. Fuller, A. S. 

Greenhouse Summbenation, Taft, L. R. 

Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. 

lL. Bt. 

Orange Culture. Moore, J. W. 

Peach Culture. Fulton. 

Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn. 

Plants, Handbook of. Henderson, Peter. 

Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A. S. 

Plants, Your. Sheehan, James. 

Quince Culture. Meech. W. W. 

Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties 
ete. Ellwanger, H. b. 

Rose, On the. Parsons. 

Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, rY S. 

Strawberry Culturist. Fuller, S. 

Window Flower Garden. Heinrich 

Beautifying Country Homes. Weiden- 

mann. 

Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
cans. Long. 

Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. Compiled from 
Stonehenge and other standard writers. ‘ 

Bridle Bits, The. Battersby, Col. J. C. 

Handbook of the Turf. Boardman,S.L. 

Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H.W. 

Horse The, How to Buy and Sell. How- 
den, r. 

Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner. 

Horse Book, American Reformed. 
Svo. Dadd, G. H. 

Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H. 

Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A. 

Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. ‘ 

Horse Management. Mayhew, E 

Horse Doctor. Mayhew, E. 

Horses, How to Handle and Educate 
Vicious. Gleason, O. R. 

Horse Shoeing, Scientific. 

Horse Breeding. Sanders. 

Saddle Horse, The Complete Guide to 
Riding and Training. 

Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. Law, J. 

American Horses and Horse Breed- 
ing. Dimon, John. 

Diseases of Horses and Cattle. 
tosh, Dr. D. 

Bee Keeping Explained, 
of. Quinby. 

Capons for Profit. Greiner, T. 

Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas. 

Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, H.H. 

Poultry, American Standard or Per- 
fection In. 

Poultry Keeper, Practical.' Wright, L 

Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright, L. 

Profits in Poultry and Their Profita- 
ble Management. 

Bird Fancier, American. 

Birds, Book of. Holden. 

Canary Birds. 

Insects and Insecticides. 
12mo. 

Rabbit Keeper. Practical. 

American Fish Culture. Norris, T. 

Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green. 

Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. E. 

Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris. 

Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Lit ing- 
ston. 

Game Bird Shooting, 

Murphy, J. M 

Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher, H. 

Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. 

Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 

Paint Book, Everybody’s. 

Bookkeeping for Farmers. Atkeson. 

Co-operate, How to. Herbert Myrick. 
Paper, 25c. Cloth, 

Canning and Preserving. 

Ice Crop. Hiles, T. L. 

Lumber and Log-Book. Scribner. 

Secrets of Health. Platt, S. H. 

Silk Culture. Bamford. 


Russell. 


MecIn- 


Mysteries 


Weed, ¢ 


American. 


Rorer. 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


sooks on Agriculture, Horticulture, 
will be sent free to any one forwarding,by postal card his address to the 
It will pay every man, young or old, to 


hundred valuable 
tle, Sheep, etc., etc.. 
publishers, and asking for it. 


Our beautifully Illustrated 8vo Cata- 
logue, containing descriptions of three 
Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cat- 


provide himself with 


good books, even if economy has to be practice 1d in other directions to enable him to do this. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 





